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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


FREEDOM for faculty thinking is still not an 
assured thing on southwestern campuses, to 
judge from situations arising in recent months 
at two Texas institutions. Principally at issue 
in one of these cases was professorial opinion 
on desegregation, while religious affiliation 
seemed to be a central point in the second 
instance. In this context a symposium on 
intellectual freedom presented at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Historical Society, 
held in Houston last November, took on par- 


SALUTE: It is with particular pleasure and 
pride that SWR greets publication of Vol- 
ume 1, Number 1 of the Texas Quarterly, 
just issued by the University of Texas Press. 
Both in scope and in depth the new journal, 
under editorship of Harry Ransom, is an 
impressive testimonial to the intellectual 
liveliness pervading Texas’ great University 
in this its seventy-fifth year. SWR and TQ 
are closer than kin, the first nine years of 
SWR (1915-24) having been spent on the 
Austin campus as the Texas Review. For full 
circle, the founder of the Texas Review, 
Stark Young, is a contributor to the first 
issue of the Texas Quarterly. Good luck 
and long life! 
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ticular timeliness and pertinency. Two of the 
panel discussions, as slightly revised for pub- 
lication, are now offered herein. 

The Houston program, a joint session of 
the American Studies Association and the 
Southern Historical Society, intended no sur- 
vey of scholarship in the South, but rather an 
evaluation of the conditions under which the 
southern scholar lives and works—the intel- 
lectual, the social, the moral climate in which 
he performs his function as Man Thinking. 
Speaking for the academic profession in na- 
tional perspective was GEORGE POPE SHAN- 
NON, associate secretary of the American 
Association of University Professors and editor 
of the AAUP Bulletin. Head of the Depart- 
ment of Finance in the University of Ala- 
bama’s School of Commerce and Business 
Administration, JAMES HOLLADAY spoke as 
representative of the scholar in the South. 
His views on the “practical” and hence “con- 
troversial” aspects of intellectual freedom, he 
points out, are his alone as a private citizen, 
and are not to be taken as those of the AAUP, 
which he presently is serving as first vice- 
president, or of his academic institution. 

The extent of freedom granted to commu- 
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nication in the classroom could become pretty 
much an “academic” matter if teaching via 
television channels should become universal. 
Is teleteach the wave-length of the future? 
The implications of the electronic revolution 
in this field are explored by RICHARD C. BED- 
FoRD, who explains the genesis of his com- 
ments thus: 


Since I returned to the English faculty of 
Wayne State University in Detroit last Oc- 
tober, after two years of teaching in Japan, 
I have been particularly concerned about the 
trends in American higher and wider educa- 
tion. Here at Wayne State I am dazzled by 
student population figures of eighteen thou- 
sand and predictions they will soar to some 
sixty thousand in ten years. I am also sur- 
rounded by evidences of the building boom as 
new buildings, all in the proper public toilet / 
gas station architecture, chew away at the 
fringes of Detroit's industrial slums. I am 
amused too at the odd sound of woofers of 
boom in education while tweeters in the lower 
echelons find, disconcertedly, that there are 
strangely fewer jobs at the tenure level. And 
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I have seen the terror as the very scientific 
educationalists prove, I think the term is “con- 
clusively,” that since the group of students 
taking a course on TV make better exam 
grades than another group taking the same 
course and exam in class, well— Maybe I am 
not quite occidented yet! 


A graduate of the University of Oklahoma, 
JAMES E. MILLER, JR. is now head of the 
English department at the University of Ne- 
braska. Besides articles on such American 
authors as Melville, Poe, Hawthorne, and J. D. 
Salinger, he has published two books: A Criti- 
cal Guide to Leaves of Grass and The Fictional 
Technique of Scott Fitzgerald. T. S. Eliot, 
incidentally, is due a visit to the Southwest 
this spring, for lectures at Southern Methodist 
University (April 25) and the University of 
Texas. 

JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN of Mansfield, Texas, 
is author of The Devil Rides Outside and 
Nuni; a third novel, “Street of the Seven 
Angels,” is scheduled for early publication, as 
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is a nonfiction work, “The Scattered Shadows,” 
an account of Griffin’s blindness—induced by 
a World War II injury—and the dramatic 
recovery of his sight last year. Born in Dallas, 
Griffin attended school in Fort Worth and 
continued his studies in France, where he met 
the poet Pierre Reverdy. Born in 1889, 
Reverdy is characterized in Cazamian’s stand- 
ard History of French Literature as a success- 
ful surrealist, whose Epaves du ciel (1924) 
“were a happy combination of the matter-of- 
fact and the illogical.” Griffin points out that 
Reverdy’s first poems were published before 
World War I. “He was closely allied with most 
of the important writers and artists of the 
cubist period,” says Griffin, “and exercised a 
great influence on the literature that was to 
follow. Picasso illustrated two of his books. 
Reverdy writes with great simplicity, but be- 
cause the French language is so organically a 
part of his imagery, his works are almost im- 
possible to render in translation.” 

Long expatriate from his native Texas (he 


Demand for the Winter 1958 issue of 
the SoutrHwest Review far exceeded 
expectations, with the result that stock 
of this number has fallen to an uncom- 
fortably low level. To replenish our 
shelves we now make an unprecedented 
offer to SWR subscribers: if you will 
return your Winter 1958 issue to us 
after you have read it, we will extend 
your subscription by two numbers. 

Just put the magazine—the Winter, 
1958 issue only, please —in a clasp 
envelope, label the front “Second Class 
Postage,” stick on six cents postage and 
mail to us, unsealed. 


Thanks! 
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Southern Methodist University Press 
Dallas 5, Texas 


was born in Pin Hook community, up there in 
the northeast corner of Lamar County next to 
the Red River), WILLIAM A. OWENS continues 
to mine his memories of youthful surround- 
ings—refreshed by periodic return visits to 
his home state—for one fine book after an- 
other; his sense of place has not been damaged 
by residence in New York, where he directs 
the creative writing program at Columbia. His 
standard collection of Texas Folk Songs was 
followed by a historical narrative, Slave 
Mutiny, and a prizewinning first novel, Walk- 
ing on Borrowed Land; now another novel is 
one of Putnam’s outstanding spring publica- 
tions, due April 28: Fever in the Earth. The 
new book grew out of 2 research project which 
has occupied Owens an ners at intervals the 
past few years: the recording of an “oral 
history” of the oil industry in Texas, preserv- 
ing on tape interviews with survivors of the 
days of Spindletop and other major booms, 
firsthand reminiscences of the birth and 
growth of an economic power. “Seer of Cor- 
sicana” is another by-product of this research, 
the total results of which are being accumu- 
lated as the “Oral History of Texas Oil Pio- 
neers” in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
Center at the University of Texas. 

Like William A. Owens a familiar name to 
SWR readers, LEONARD CASPER is a member 
of the Boston College English faculty; next 
summer he will temporarily replace David 
Cornel DeJong as director of the creative writ- 
ing workshop at the University of Rhode 
Island in Kingston. Making his first appear- 
ance in these pages is JACK MATTHEWS, a resi- 
dent of Columbus, Ohio. 

JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON, now living im 
Austin, served as pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Waco for some thirty years. He 
was near the scene during W. C. Brann’s flam- 
boyant journalistic career in Waco, and per- 
sonally knew all the surviving principals in 
the feuds engendered by Brann’s writings. His 
present essay for SWR, from a perspective of 
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six decades, represents his second reappraisal 
of Brann, the first being “Brann the Iconoclast, 
30 Years After,” written in 1928. sisTER M. 
FRANCIS, O.S.U. of Pecos continues in this 
issue her account of the Ursuline Sisters in 
Galveston; a later essay will describe the con- 
vent’s experiences in the flood of 1900. 


verse: A teacher of English at Antioch 
College, JUDSON JEROME puts his hand to 


Cover 


“Crucifix” by Karl Larsson of Santa 
Fe, on loan from the International Folk 
Art Museum of the Santa Fe Museum, 
is on view at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts March 23 through May 25 
in the wide-ranging, extensive (occu- 
pying fourteen galleries) exhibition of 
“Religious Art of the Western World.” 
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both poetry and fiction; SWR will publish a 
short story of his in a later issue. ELIZABETH 
COATSWORTH of Chimney Farm, hard by 
Noblebore in the state of Maine, is also noted 
for her versatility; besides verse she produces 
short stories, prizewinning books for children, 
and a special genre of her own, “incredible 
tales”’—the fourth of which, The White 
Room, has just appeared, Adam’s Foot print by 
VASSAR MILLER of Houston won the Texas 
Institute of Letters Award for the best book 
of verse published by a Texan in 1957. An- 
other double-threater, with several books of 
fiction in print besides his poetry, is paviD 
CORNEL DEJONG of Providence. ALBERT J. 
GRIFFITH, staff writer for the Austin Ameri- 
can-Statesman, is a graduate student at the 
University of Texas. 


Poetry in SWR does not conform to a pat- 
tern; it does not heed any set of rules. But it 
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THE RESIDENT ARTS 


Care and Feeding of Symphony Orchestras 


JOHN ROSENFIELD 


BEFORE the Federal Reserve Board or the Labor 
Department indexes reveal it, a provincial sym- 
phony orchestra will know that the economy 
is changing. And, come to think of it, the 
orchestra would not have to be provincial 
either. Donations that were once $1,000 will 
be cut to $250; people relied on for a $5,000 
gift will respond with $2,500 as all they can 
spare. Further blows will be dealt at the box 
office by the public that sacrifices the values 
of season subscriptions to the easier payment 
for tickets now and then. 

As business and personal resources tighten, 
the rationales of cultural pursuit and benefac- 
tion can do a quick turnabout. When it comes 
to cultural and theatrical patronage, the pay- 
ing public is seldom clear in its own mind as 
to why it doesn’t want to shell out. Ask any 
woman of your acquaintance why she did not 
attend a certain concert and she will reply that 
her husband had a headache, she had the influ- 
enza, or Aunt Mamie was visiting that night 
from Phoenix. But in the cold light of theatri- 
cal reason, the cause of the absence was that 
the sometime patron didn’t want to go or, to 
a wider and more urgent extent, didn’t feel 
that she could spare the cash — which is noth- 
ing to make public. As we said, this condition 
is felt more quickly in a cultural countinghouse 
than in any statement by a president on the 
economic research statistics he introduces to 
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prove that prosperity is again just around the 
corner. 

Although the government has taken many 
steps to stabilize the economy since the 1920's, 
the economy is still somewhat free-wheeling. 
Certainly it has not yet been immunized from 
the dangers of boom and bust. One doesn’t have 
to be out of his forties to remember the time 
when a system calculated to endure forever 
was busted when it was declared booming and 
didn’t boom again until it was admittedly 
busted. 

So many symphony orchestras, concert man- 
agements, resident play groups, and art muse- 
ums had lived on the crumbs of the feast that 
they promptly died of malnutrition when the 
high livers were forced to save their own 
crumbs. Compounding the misery was the fact 
that the United States, but lately a frontier, 
has usually rationalized austerity as a form of 
holiness. One cannot be sure that the idea isn’t 
still rather widespread. It can constitute a men- 
ace to everything that makes possible the rare- 
fied world of beauty and aesthetic expression. 

We are going to limit ourselves this time to 
the consideration of symphony orchestras as 
we know them in the Southwest, an area still 
glorified more by cowboy movies than the 
celebration of civilized accomplishment. That 
Dallas established a symphony orchestra in 

continued on page 183 
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EPIC OF TEXIAN VALOR 


13 Days to Glory: 
The Siege of the Alamo 


BY LON TINKLE 
McGraw-Hill, New York $3.95 


| WAS FOR ELEVEN YEARS 4 loyal citizen of 
the Lone Star State. As I left Leon Springs in 
1917, to make the world safe for something or 
other, I was solemnly assured that the eyes of 
Texas were upon me. So I have a right to 
remember the Alamo; and, whenever I visit 
that shrine, to look with the eyes of the spirit 
for the line that Travis probably did not draw 
with his sword. 

But, beyond the immeasurable limits of 
Texas, the Alamo has become a legend in the 
original and favorable meaning of the term: 
an episode which has endeared itself to popular 
imagination; an epic in miniature, with the 
vast and solemn overtones of myth and sym- 
bol; the Roncesvalles of the Southwest. 

Many books, I am informed, have been 
written about the Alamo; yet the details of 
the siege are still shimmering in a strange twi- 
light. How to handle these confused docu- 
ments in a critical spirit; how to weave them 
into a consistent, convincing narrative; how 
to respect, and even to enhance, the folklike 


Fine Literature Demands 
Fine Printing... 
LET THE 


Fill your publication requirements 


E. J. STORM PRINTING CO. 
2230 San Jacinto Riverside 1938 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


quality of the heroic tale: a priori a hopeless 
endeavor. Lon Tinkle has won the paradoxical 
wager, because he happens to be a Texan, a 
scholar, and an artist. His book can be read 
on several levels; or, not to be supercilious, in 
several lights. On every level, in every light, 
it is a great achievement. 

He has wisely refrained from going into the 
general history of the time: the careers of Santa 
Anna, Stephen Austin, Sam Houston, are 
merely alluded to and taken for granted. But 
the character sketches of Bowie, Crockett, and 
Travis are essential parts of the story: the 
Alamo was not a mass of crumbling stones, 
but a congeries of stout hearts. Here we find 
picturesque and even picaresque romance in 
condensed form. Heroes are not invariably as 
sedate as New England Brahmins; although 
there are heroes, like Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., and Washington himself, who had in them 
no touch of the adventurer. 

As a professional historian, I was particu- 
larly interested in Lon Tinkle’s technique. It 
is frankly romanced, although every detail, 
with a couple of exceptions, is rigorously 
authenticated. The romance quality is that of 
suspense. We know the outcome, as the Greeks 
knew in advance the ending of their tragedies. 
But that foreknowledge is held in abeyance. 
From moment to moment, we identify our- 
selves with the characters; we live through 
their resolution, their hopes ever deferred, their 
growing sense of doom. Now I contend that 
this state of mind is more historical, if history 
be the resurrection of the past, than the frigid 
hindsight of the Dryasdusts. If we want to 
understand, we should realize that, at the time, 
historical issues did not appear predetermined. 
Chance and the will of man—not to speak of 
more mysterious forces—can and do deflect 


the simple concatenation of events. Historians, 
even Arnold Toynbee, the high pontiff of our 
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FEVER IN THE EARTH is a novel no lover of Southwest history will want 
to miss. It brings to exciting life the days of the first gusher oilfields in 
Texas in the early 1900’s. William A. Owens does full justice to the 
period, one of the most stirring and colorful in our history. And he tells 
the absorbing story of a penniless young man who hit the toughest towns 
ever to spring out of nowhere, won his own fields by the sweat of his 
brow, and then was struck by the plague of greed which laid waste an 
ALLAN NEVINS says: “This is a lively, interesting, well-written novel of 
real worth in the study of character. It is notable as a vivid picture of 
the Texas oilfields in their pioneering period, and as such will have 
enduring historical value.” 


| To be published April 28. $4.50 at all bookstores 
- P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.——— 
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craft, know for certain that they cannot 
prophesy. Why should they take it for granted 
that they could have prophesied in the past? 
The protagonists did not know. It might have 
been otherwise: history is the confused tussle 
of Might-have-beens, not a smooth line of 
It-had-to-be. The Revolution, the Civil War, 
might have been averted, just as we feel that 
World War III may yet be averted. If is not an 
idle question; if there were no ifs, there would 
be no freedom, and no moral values. 

A young lady read Renan’s Life of Jesus 
with passionate interest, eager to know “how 
it would end.” Renan could evoke “the pres- 
ence of the past.” This is the spirit in which 
I read Lon Tinkle’s book. It is history, because 
it does not destroy the romance that was inher- 
ent in the facts. It is epic romance, because its 
truth is not dead, but sings of valor and high 
purpose. 

Albert Guérard 
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TOWARD A SCIENCE OF MAN 
The Image of Man in America 


BY DON M. WOLFE 


Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas 
$5.00 


WHAT HAS BEEN the image of man in Amer- 
ica? Have thinking Americans regarded 
human nature as essentially fixed at the 
moment of conception—fundamentally good, 
basically evil, or the repository of both vir- 
tuous and evil tendencies? Or have they looked 
upon man as ethically neutral and infinitely 
plastic at birth, with his traits, aptitudes, and 
behavior patterns being shaped largely by en- 
vironmental pressures? Don M. Wolfe, pro- 
fessor of English at Brooklyn College, leans 
strongly toward the environmentalist view, 
as do the majority of American statesmen, 
writers, and philosophers whose image of man 
he examines in this extremely thoughtful, 
well-written, and absorbing volume. From 
Thomas Jefferson to John Dewey the central 
faith has been one which postulates the enor- 
mous educability of the common man. Amer- 
ican thought, from the Revolutionary period 
onward, has generally discarded the “aristo- 
cratic” view of human nature as fixed in 
essence by ancestral genetic patterns for the 
“democratic” assumption that man is a plas- 
tic organism capable of infinite development 
in talent and virtue. 

Jefferson, with a passionate faith in the im- 
mense potentialities of the common man, made 
a lifelong search for scientific evidence to vali- 
date his conviction that environment, not 
heredity, largely makes the man. Horace Mann 
sought in a superior system of public education 
the means of banishing poverty, crime, and 
ignorance from the land. Tocqueville (the one 
foreign observer treated at length by Wolfe) 
linked the “elevation and expansion of human 
faculties” in the young American republic 
with the prevalence of “democratic manners 
and customs.” Emerson believed that all men, 
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Madstones and Twisters 


TEXAS FOLKLORE SOCIETY PUBLICATION XXVIII 


EDITED BY MODY C. BOATRIGHT, WILSON M. HUDSON, 
ALLEN MAXWELL 


The wide variety in this 28th volume of the Texas Folklore Society 
Publications is shown in its title, taken from J. Frank Dobie’s 
“Madstones and Hydrophobia Skunks” and Howard Key’s “Twister 
Tales.” And between these points of interest are such titles as “Chisos 
Ghosts,” “The Prairie Dog,” “Almanac Lore,” “Two Oil Tales,” 
“Reminiscences of a Texas Pioneer,” “Folklore in a Literate Society,” 
and others equally absorbing. 

Like the many other fine Texas Folklore Annuals, this is a book 
for all who like a good yarn, especially southwestern, and also for 
those who take their folklore more seriously. 


178 pages $4.00 
From your bookseller or 
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even the humblest, possessed great reservoirs of 
spiritual and intellectual power which could 
be tapped by communion with the energizing 
Divine Reason which he thought permeated 
the universe. Lincoln had a profound faith in 
the responsiveness of the common man to op- 
portunities for self-advancement; he believed 
in taking a “chance” on human intelligence 
and integrity. Whitman envisioned the fash- 
ioning of superior men and women as the chief 
function of the American experiment. William 
Dean Howells, Edward Bellamy, and Henry 
George had utopian dreams for the future, 
insisting that the extension of the ideal of 
equality into economic life would release tre- 
mendous creative energies which lay dormant 
in the American population. 

John Dewey thought that the central fact 
about human nature was its limitless modifi- 
ability, and he looked to the enlightened class- 
room for the production of a community of 
uncommon men and women. Lincoln Steffens 
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traced the origin of evil in American life to 
conditions, not human nature, and he 
“emerged with impulses of hope and promise 
as well as of tolerance and sympathy.” Hey- 
wood Broun, animated by a vision of brother- 
hood and triumphant love, proclaimed “the 
march of the humble from obscurity to ful- 
fillment.” Even Theodore Dreiser, despite a 
deep-seated pessimism about the nature of man 
throughout most of his life, showed glimmer- 
ings of hope, in his last years, for the improve- 
ment of man through social reorganization. 
And William Faulkner, in his explicit state- 
ments on the subject (as opposed to the per- 
vasive assumptions of his novels), appears to 
have a basic faith in man’s potential rationality. 

Of the major figures studied by Wolfe who, 
in varying degrees, took a hopeful view of the 
nature and destiny of man, only two departed 
substantially from the environmentalist tradi- 
tion in American thought: Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, who, though constantly aware of the 


pressures of exterior circumstances, believed 
that criminal traits were inherited; and Wil- 
liam James, who thought that physiological 
variations, rather than environmental factors, 
were primarily responsible for the production 
of talent and genius. Thorstein Veblen, as 
handled by Wolfe, stands by himself; he could 
never quite make up his mind whether the 
“instinct of workmanship,” so central to his 
analysis of man, was the product of heredity 
or of environment. 

Toward the pessimistic minority of Ameri- 
can thinkers whom he considers (Melville, 
regrettably, is omitted), Wolfe has mixed feel- 
ings. He can barely conceal his hostility toward 
Henry Adams, whose angle of vision led him 
to make a literalistic application of the second 
law of thermodynamics to human history. 
“One might suppose,” remarks Wolfe, “that 
“Adams . . . as a scientific historian would have 
been more concerned with this problem | the 
expansion of human energy directed to creative 
and intellectual ends} than with the death of 
the sun millions of years away.” Adams’ leisure, 
he adds, quite gratuitously, was “supplied out 
of the sweat of other men.” (He neglects to 
mention that this was true also of Jefferson.) 
Nor is he any friendlier to Henry’s brother 
Brooks, who expected a breakdown in Western 
civilization in 1985; he finds Brooks Adams’ 
image of man “confused and contradictory” 
and filled with “grotesque inaccuracies.” His 
contempt for Hemingway is so undisguised (on 
a single page he uses the word “naive” four 
times to characterize Hemingway's image of 
man) that one wonders why he chose to in- 
clude him at all in this investigation. On the 
other hand, his approach to Mark Twain and 
Clarence Darrow is wholly sympathetic, even 
though Twain’s cynicism is unsurpassed in the 
history of American thought and Darrow re- 
peatedly expressed his complete lack of hope 
for the human race. The key to Wolfe’s atti- 
tude here is the mechanistic philosophy which 
shaped the outlook of Twain and Darrow; it 
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has hopeful implications, he insists, that neither 
of them explored. “If, then,” he points out, 


man’s organism responds with mechanical cer- 
tainty to the application of energy, his plas- 
ticity, his education—in the sense of construc- 
tive conditioning in the direction of Aristotle’s 
ideal man—or any other ideal may be accel- 
erated and intensified by the further applica- 
tion of energy to his personality. 


In this statement (as elsewhere) we find 
Wolfe’s basic commitment to scientific deter- 
minism as well as a possible explanation for 
what he calls his “environmentalist bias.” For 
if man is shaped wholly by forces beyond his 
control, with no possibility of freedom or 
transcendence, as Wolfe implies throughout, 
then an emphasis upon hereditary determi- 
nants may very well, from Wolfe’s point of 
view, lead to a kind of secularized Calvinism 
which, lacking the ultimate consolations of 
suprasensory faith, leaves us totally without 
hope. If, however, man is molded primarily by 
environmental factors, then, as Wolfe contin- 
ually reminds us, there is hope of moral and 
intellectual progress by social reconstruction. 
And Wolfe is unquestionably filled with hope. 
Hence his reluctance to accept the notion that 
any human quality, including intelligence, is 
limited to any important extent by heredity. 
(He does, indeed, make a significant exception 
in the case of sex, regarding the first Kinsey 
report as conclusive evidence for the hereditary 
origin of “the lifelong quantity of sexual 
energy and the frequency of its release”; but 
he says nothing about the pessimistic conclu- 
sions that Freud drew from his far more pro- 
found findings on the primacy of sexual factors 
in the shaping of man and civilization.) 

Wolfe’s book—like all good books—should 
provoke lively discussion, argumentation, and 
controversy. It is more than an analysis (and 
an excellent one at that) of American thought 
about man’s nature; it is also, in part, a plea 
for the development of a “science of man,” 

continued on page 163 
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Have you read the winners of the 


National 


Book Awards 


Chosen from the many thousands of books published in the 
past year, these three have been cited as the most distinguished. 


Fiction 
The Wapshot Chronicle 


by Joun CHEEVER 
Harper & Brothers 


Non-Fiction 


The Lion and the Throne 


by CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN 
Atlantic-Little, Brown 


Poetry 
Promises 


by Rospert PENN WARREN 
Random House 


These books are on sale at your bookstore. 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS are sponsored by 
American Book Publishers Council, American Booksellers 


Association and Book Manufacturers Institute. 
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TEXAS IN 1837 

Edited by ANDrew Forest Muir 

One of the most valuable and interesting 
narratives of the Texas Republic ever published. 
Illuminating notes and introduction. 244 pages. 
April $4.50 


DOG GHOSTS 

By J. Mason Brewer 

A delightful collection of dialect tales by Ameri- 
ca’s leading Negro folklorisr, author of The 
Word on the Brazos. \\ustrated by John 
Biggers. ¢.200 pages. May $425 


MILTON AND THIS PENDANT WORLD 
By Georce W. WuitTinG 

A highly readable study of Milton's poetry 
and the religious tradition, this book is the frui- 
tion of a lifetime of scholarship. 256 pages. 
April #5.00 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY TEXAS 
By Jenxins 

Edited by Joun Hotmes JENKINS, 111 
Absorbingly interesting tales of pioneer life in 
Texas, Indian fighting, the Revolution. Edited 
by aremarkable teen-age scholar. ¢.350 pages. 
May $5.00 


THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
BAUDELAIRE’S LES FLEURS DU MAL 
A revaluation by outstanding crincs: Bandy, 
Engle, Freedman, Justice, Peyre, Ruff, and 
Shattuck. 75 pages. Illus. March $2.00 


THE SOUTH IN NORTHERN 
EYES, 1831-1861 

By Howarp R. Froan 

How tvue was the picture of the ante-bellum 
South which existed in the minds of literate 
Northerners? The author concludes that it 
was frequently distorted. 212 pages. 


January $3.95 


UNITED STATES NAVY IN THE 
PACIFIC, 1897-1909 

By R. BraistEeD 

A valuable, highly readable examination of the 
eva in American naval history during which the 
United States emerged as a major force in the 
Pacific. ¢. 288 pages. February 


$5.00 


RICH’S FAREWELL TO MILITARY 
PROFESSION 

Edited by THomas Masry CRANFILL 

A facsimile of the Bodleian Libvary’s unique copy 
of Barnaby Rich's most important work, with 
introduction and textual notes. 450 pages. 
May 4675 


TORNADOES OVER TEXAS 

Waco and San Angelo in Disaster 

By Harry Estitt Moore 

A factual sociological study of how two cities 
reacted to catastrophe. A book with important 
implications for all America. 322 pages. 
March #5.00 
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PLATERO AND 1 

By Juan RAMON JIMENEZ 

Translated by Eroist Roacn 

“An exquisite book, rich, shimmering and truly 
incomparable” — The New Yorker. “Sheer 
descriptive magic” — Time. 


Third large printing. 232 pages. $3.75 


BRANN AND THE 1COWOCLAST 
By CHARLES CARVER 

“One of the most absorbing books to come out 
of Texas in a long time”—New York Times. 
“One of the most interesting books of the year 
Dallas Morning News. 


212 pages. Illustrated #3.95 
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ANY DISCUSSION of academic freedom and 
tenure in the South must include also 
something more fundamental—something 
to which tenure is related only as an 
agent or minister; namely, the scholar’s 
responsibility to society, and the role of 
freedom in the scholar’s discharge of that 
responsibility. 

The truth is that there is not much to 
say about academic tenure in the South, 
as distinguished from other regions. The 
principle that a scholar gains tenure status 
when he has proved his competence, and 
that, having done so, he shall not be re- 
moved from his post except for adequate 
cause—this principle is valid and impor- 
tant, North, South, East, West, and in 
the islands of the sea. Not only is it 
valid—it is, I believe, better understood 
and observed now, in all parts of our 
country, than at any previous time in our 
academic history. It is also true, unfor- 
tunately, that the principle of tenure is 
not yet understood and observed as well 
as it should be; and this fact, year in 
and year out, accounts for a certain 
amount of the activity of the American 
Association of University Professors, of 
which I am associate secretary. 

As to the South, tenure is, in fact, less 
a problem than most outsiders imagine. 
Not infrequently, some one has remarked 
to me: “I suppose that the American 
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The Southern Scholar in Context 


Association of University Professors has 
more trouble in the South than anywhere 
else.” This is not true. Our central office 
recently made a check of “cases” reported 
between January, 1950 and September, 
1956. The South, which contains about 
23% per cent of the country’s institu- 
tions of higher education, accounted for 
less than 21 per cent of the reported 
violations of academic freedom and 
tenure. Likewise, applying the test of 
censured administrations, we find that 
since 1933 the Association has voted 
censure thirty times. Only nine of the 
institutions censured have been in the 
South. 

Let us frankly admit that this fact 
may not be entirely to the credit of the 
South. There have been and are colleges 
in which the majority of the faculty 
members are so naive as not to know 
that there are approved standards of 
freedom and tenure, or that there is an 
organization to which they can appeal 
when they are adversely affected by a 
violation of these standards. In some of 
these colleges, membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors 
is discouraged by the administration. We 
in our office are aware that we learn of 
only a fraction of the abuses that occur; 
and we think that we know the kinds of 
institutions in which they most fre- 
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quently occur—some of the Negro col- 
leges, some teachers’ colleges, and some 
church-related colleges; and of these last, 
not only those related to a church com- 
monly regarded as authoritarian, but 
others, mostly small and feeble, in which 
the faculty—pious, or innocent, or cowed 
—concedes to a petty autocrat with an 
honorary doctorate the reverend role of 
paterfamilias. Such institutions, let me 
say, are not confined to the South; and 
I should be unjust if I did not add that 
there are in the South many well- 
administered colleges and universities 
which are habitually free from abuses 
requiring notice by my Association. By 
and large, we can take the figures I have 
given as indicative that a competent, 
dutiful, well-behaved teacher in the South 
is, or has been till now, as safe in his job 
as a similar teacher elsewhere. 

Security of tenure is important, but 
it is important only as one of the con- 
ditions necessary for the scholar to do 


his work—to maintain his posture as a 
professional man (in spite of his legal 
status as an employee), to cultivate a 
desirable sense of identity with his insti- 
tution, and, above all else, to exercise 
that freedom which is inseparable from 
full and complete scholarly activity. 


GOOD SOUTHERN SCHOLARSHIP is nine 
parts scholarship and one part southern. 
The one part southern includes the schol- 
ar’s environment. The other nine parts 
all scholars share in common—a great 
social responsibility, with community of 
objectives, methods, and standards of 
integrity, which are always and every- 
where the same. Without doubt, environ- 
mental factors affect the possibilities of 
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scholarly accomplishment, and therefore 
cannot be ignored; but they must not 
be deferred to beyond narrow limits, or 
scholarship is seriously impaired. Envi- 
ronment, that is, may excuse a dimin- 
ished quantity of scholarly production, 
but it cannot be permitted to excuse a 
cessation of scholarly effort, or a cheapen- 
ing of its quality, or any weakening of its 
integrity. 

For scholarship is a single realm, whose 
citizens speak a common tongue—with 
slight regional accents, perhaps, but with 
a uniform syntax and vocabulary. This 
realm of scholarship demands a primary 
allegiance which the true scholar gladly 
yields, and which he will not betray to 
save his scholarly life. This means, in 
plain speech, that he will not, under 
whatever pressure, violate his scholarly 
integrity, even to save his job. 

That a scholar is sometimes faced with 
a choice between job and integrity is a 
scandal to the profession and it is the 
business of all of us, not only as scholars, 
but as citizens, to eradicate the scandal. 
It is the business of all of us because we, 
the people, support colleges and univer- 
sities, not as a pleasant refuge for men 
and women whose tastes run to the con- 
templative rather than the active life, 
but to serve an indispensable social func- 
tion—the discovery, preservation, and 
transmission of truth, to the end that we, 
the people, may understand our physical 
universe, our civilization, and ourselves, 
and that, understanding, we may improve 
our estate by systematic examination, 
criticism, and rectification. The scholar 
cannot demand the support of the com- 
munity merely in his own interest but, 
for the sake of the community itself, he 
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can and must lay claim to whatever is 
needed to make possible a service which 
he alone is capable of rendering. And, 
lest the word be misunderstood, let it 
not be forgotten that the community 
which the scholar serves is not bounded 
by denominational interests, by state lines, 
or by the recollection of some Lost Cause; 
its bounds are those of Western culture 
itself. 

Two corollaries follow. In the first 
place, a real college or university—in 
contradistinction to a proprietary institu- 
tion—is not the unrestricted property of 
its trustees, students, or alumni, or even 
of the corporation, religious body, or 
political entity from which it receives 
its support. The role of these several 
entities—and it is a role of the utmost 
importance—is to hold in trust, on behalf 
of she whole of society, an institution 
which is at once the beneficiary and the 
benefactor of a culture derived from and 
ministering to many nations, reaching 
backward in time for twenty-five cen- 
turies, and forward toward a future 
which it will share in shaping. 

The second corollary concerns the 
scholar himself. His responsibility is to 
scholarship, and to the great community 
whose well-being depends on his scholar- 
ship. Only in a legal and technical sense 
is he the employee of the institution in 
which he does his work. Its trustees ap- 
point him and pay his salary; but in the 
performance of his professional functions 
they have “neither competency nor moral 
right to intervene.”* The place of trustees 


1 For the quotations in this paragraph, and in other 
respects besides, I am indebted to “The 1915 Declara- 
tion of Principles: Academic Freedom and Tenure,” pre- 
pared by a distinguished committee of the American 
Association of University Professors. This statement was 
republished in full in the Association’s Bulletin, XXXIV 
(Spring, 1948), 141-63. 
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is necessary and highly honorable; but 
“faculties hold an independent place, 
with quite equal responsibilities, and, in 
relation to purely scientific and educa- 
tional questions, the primary responsi- 
bility.” The scholar is no more answer- 
able to the trustees for his scholarly 
opinions than a federal judge is answer- 
able for his decisions to the executive 
who appointed him. The scholar’s re- 
sponsibility 


is primarily to the public itself, and to the 
judgment of his own profession; and while, 
with respect to certain external conditions of 
his vocation, he accepts a responsibility to the 
authorities of the institution in which he 
serves, in the essentials of his professional 
activity his duty is to the wider public to 
which the institution itself is morally amen- 
able. 


This wider public, I repeat, is not con- 
fined to the institution’s immediate 
clientele; it includes all persons every- 
where whose ultimate well-being de- 
pends on the preservation and enhance- 
ment of civilization. 

Obviously, what we are here talking 
about is academic freedom, in the sense 
of the scholar’s right to full freedom in 
research and in the publication of re- 
sults. The necessity for protection in this 
freedom, including tenure as a foundation 
of freedom, resides in the fact that 


scholars in the field of higher education have 
it as one of their duties to examine critically 
prevailing habits of thought and action with 
full freedom to explore hypotheses that run 
counter to things currently accepted. Society 
profits greatly by this habitual testing in 
search of truth. But those who suggest radical 
departures from common views on any ques- 
tion of importance run the risk of arousing 
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fears that may create antagonisms imperilling 
their appointments. . . . It is thus in the public 
interest for scholars to have their appointments 
secure and their freedom absolute in the field 
of their scholarship.” 


Nor does the case stand differently in 
respect to teaching. As research is vitiated 
the moment the researcher is suspected 
of any motive other than his scientific 
conscience and a desire for the respect of 
his fellow-experts, teaching is impaired 
if students “suspect that the teacher is not 
expressing himself fully and frankly, or 
that college and university teachers in 
general are a repressed and intimidated 
class, who dare not speak with that can- 
dor or courage which youth always de- 
mands in those whom it is to esteem.” 

That all claims to academic freedom 
rest on the presumption of scholarly 
competence and integrity—‘conclusions 
gained by a scholar’s method and held in 
a scholar’s spirit”—requires no enlarge- 
ment here. We need no condescending 
college president to remind us (as some 
of them are unco fond of doing) that 
we are obligated for competent, patient, 
sincere inquiry, and for the employment 
of a language of “dignity, courtesy, and 
temperateness.” Certainly my Association 
has been saying these things since 1915, 
the year of its founding. 


ALL THE PRECEDING concerns academic 
freedom in its least contestable form— 
freedom in research, publication, and 
teaching. But the academic profession 
uses the term in another sense—the schol- 
ar’s freedom from institutional censor- 

2W. T. Laprade, “The Association: Its Progress and 
Possibilities” (Presidential Address, 1944). American 


Association of University Professors Bulletin, XXX 
(Spring, 1944), 190. 
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ship when he speaks or writes as a citizen. 
This freedom, as my Association has 
stated it, and as I believe most scholars 
understand it, is conditioned on the ac- 
ceptance of an obligation for accuracy, 
appropriate restraint, respect for the 
opinions of others, and disavowal of be- 
ing an institutional spokesman. 

Perhaps the most important reason 
why a teacher should not be denied any 
of the political rights vouchsafed to citi- 
zens in general is that the human person 
is not easily divisible. Repression in areas 
of civic opinion or activity all too easily 
affects conduct in professional areas, 
where imagination and courage should 
mark all but the most pedestrian scholar- 
ship and are essential ingredients in the 
scholarly personality able and willing to 
look beyond and challenge the received 
account. “Playing safe” is a sin that doth 
easily beset the academic life; surely, a 
habit of enforced civic acquiescence is the 
one thing not needful. 

Admittedly, to state a principle is 
easier than to reduce it to practice. We 
all know how great are the extremes 
among colleges and universities, all of 
which hold themselves forth as accredited 
institutions of higher learning. In some, 
teachers participate freely in civic affairs, 
even to the extent of running for public 
office. At the other extreme, a teacher 
who writes a letter to a newspaper may 
be in danger of the judgment. As far as 
I know, no influential academic group has 
ever tried to set forth, fully and in par- 
ticularized detail, what a professor may 
or may not do in these respects, and per- 
haps the time is not ripe for an effort of 
this kind. Meanwhile, in the day-to-day 
conduct of higher education, teachers, 
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administrative officers, trustees, and the 
public act and interact; and through 
their interaction may hope, gradually, to 
develop a common law of scholarly con- 
duct. To some extent, this common law 
now exists, uncodified; it can be read in 
reports and articles published by my Asso- 
ciation, in other educational publications, 
and in discussions held and pronounce- 
ments made at educational meetings. One 
area in which there have recently been 
efforts—almost agonized efforts—to find 
a satisfactory platform is that concerned 
with teachers alleged to be or to have 
been Communists, or teachers who, 
under protection of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, have refused to answer questions 
about their affiliations. In this area con- 
sensus is far from complete, but even 
here progress has been made. My own 
Association, I am proud to say, has not 
drawn back one foot from the standard 
of legitimate freedom; and if a time of 
difficulty is now upon us in another area 


of public controversy, it will not hesitate, 
I believe, to condemn all improper inter- 
ference with the scholar’s right of speech 
and action. 


THERE ARE several other considerations 
which we may usefully keep in mind as 
we reflect on the scholar’s role and on the 
problems of the academic profession, in 
the South and elsewhere: 

1. Deliberate prostitution of scholarly 
skill is rare in colleges and universities; 
there is a greater danger in unconscious 
bias, or in timidity induced by the fear 
of encountering powerful hostility. Even 
so, the tradition of the profession records 
a high degree of both objectivity and 
courage. 
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2. Teachers in exposed areas, whether 
scholarly or geographical, who feel iso- 
lated and lonely, should learn that strong 
forces support them; the principles of 
freedom and tenure are widely under- 
stood and accepted, even by administra- 
tive officers who may on occasion be 
tempted to violate them. “A decent re- 
spect for the opinion of mankind” is a 
major force in this area, as in others. 

3. Scholars must accept the fact that 
the academic profession will never be a 
safe haven for the timid; it has its built- 
in risks, and situations will continue to 
arise where nothing counts so much as 
the integrity and courage of the individ- 
ual scholar. 

4. We shall always be plagued by the 
frailties of human nature, which exist 
in the scholar as well as in the adminis- 
trative officer. Tradition, written codes, 
and accepted procedures are of value for 
just this reason—they undergird human 
weaknesses. 

5. When a college president under at- 
tack on an emotion-charged issue is in- 
clined to stand up and defend the free- 
dom and integrity of his institution, he 
will find his position greatly strengthened 
if he has with him a faculty which, 
through experience in a relationship of 
mutual confidence, is cognizant of the 
institution’s objectives, its problems, its 
strengths arid weaknesses, and is habitu- 
ated to thinking and speaking effectively 
on matters of policy. On the other hand, 
even if a faculty should like to respond 
helpfully to a habitual dictatorship, it does 
not know how to do so. 

6. Finally, though I have so far em- 
phasized the universal nature of scholar- 
ship and the participation of educational 
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institutions in a culture that transcends 
their immediate clientele, it is also neces- 
sary for us to remember that an institu- 
tion of higher education does not exist 
in a vacuum, but in a geographical and 
social context. It touches on many in- 
terests and activities; it is “tied by a 
thousand threads to the society in which 
it operates’; it serves the community in 
many ways having nothing to do with 
the temporary controversy; it has social 
responsibilities which require it to survive 
if possible—not only to survive, but to 
preserve, if it can, the confidence of its 
clientele. Between the extremes of abject 
subservience and suicidal defiance, there 
is a point where an institution strongly 
feels its distinctive individuality and will 
reflect, at least in emphasis, the interests 
of its immediate constituency. It can 
reasonably ask that it be allowed a pru- 
dence, and a privilege of compromise, 
that might be immoral in an individual 
scholar. The bounds of tolerance are 
passed, of course, when an administration 
defines scholarly freedom in terms of 
limited predetermined views and takes 
action against a teacher because of his 
utterances, rightly expressed, either as a 
scholar or as a citizen. When this hap- 
pens, the regrettable outcome must be a 
scrutiny by the profession as a whole, 
with public condemnation as a possibility. 

If, when pressures are heavy, an insti- 
tution is obligated to protect its scholars 
from unjust attack, its scholars have 
an equal obligation to behave with a 
responsibility commensurate with the 
seriousness of the situation. Even in 


3 Max Mark, “The Meanings of Academic Freedom,” 
AAUP Bulletin, XLIII (Autumn, 1957), 505. Cf. also, 
in this connection, Iredell Jenkins, “Segregation and the 
Professor,” AAUP Bulletin, XLII (Spring, 1957), 
10-18. 
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normal times, they have given hostages 
for their good behavior; and what might 
be regarded as normal behavior under one 
set of conditions can be reckless under 
another. One who in a tense situation 
deliberately or carelessly exacerbates 
community opinion, from an exaggerated 
devotion to what he may with a touch 
of self-flattery call “principle,” would 
deserve dismissal as a fool if folly were 
a dismissable offense—as, fortunately for 
many, it is not. Equally unjustified is 
irresponsible criticism by those remote 
from the focus of the trouble. When an 
institution is struggling both to survive 
and to maintain its integrity, it should 
receive the sympathy, and not the scorn, 
of scholars in other parts of the country, 
who view from a safe distance the agony 
of colleagues as intelligent, honest, and 
humane as themselves. Even censure 
should speak encouragement to those who 
have lost a battle, but with proper sup- 
port may yet win the war. 

A recent writer has remarked concern- 
ing this business of an institution and its 
context that “the cohesion and stability 
which a society has is based upon a myth 
system, which, in turn, permeates all 
social institutions—the universities not 
excluded.”* Myths here mean “the value- 
impregnated beliefs and notions that men 
hold, that they live by and live for.” 
Toward this myth system, a college or 
university occupies an ambivalent posi- 
tion. It is, to be sure, permeated by the 
system; but it transcends it, and has as 
one of its functions the constant re- 
adjustment of the myth system to the 
changes that are constantly taking place 
in society. This is true everywhere; but 

* Max Mark, loc. cit. 
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I feel that southern colleges and uni- 
versities, as I have observed them for 
forty-five years, have to an exceptional 
degree transcended the culture in which 
they are rooted. Let us be frank: One 
reason why southern institutions have 
been able to maintain a quality compar- 
able with national standards is that some- 
thing of their true nature and value has 
been understood by a handful of lead- 
ing citizens; and that, except for these 
few, the mass of our southern compatriots 
have been almost completely uninformed 
about what goes on inside these institu- 
tions and have had little curiosity about 
the matter. And so, supported by the in- 
formed and unmolested by the ignorant, 
these institutions have been able to main- 
tain salary levels and to engage in schol- 
arly activities which would have com- 
manded little support in a popular refer- 
endum; with the result that they have 
avoided the disaster which has at all 
times impended—a secession from the 
world of scholarship. 

In this connection, it is noteworthy 
that during the recent excitement over 
communism, southern institutions were 
almost completely free from attack. 
Among the eighteen institutions which 
were the subjects of a special report in 
1956 by the American Association of 
University Professors on “Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure in the Quest for Na- 
tional Security,” not one was in the South. 
One reason undoubtedly was that Con- 
gressional committees did not believe 
that southern soil would pan out many 
headlines, there being few actual Com- 
munist Party members in the South. As 
for the holders of “subversive” opinions, 


I would venture to suggest, not that 
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southern college presidents and trustees 
are necessarily more tolerant than their 
counterparts elsewhere (although their 
ranks contain a fair share of tolerance), 
but rather that they themselves, rooted 
and grounded in the faith, were unable 
to conceive that anyone intelligent enough 
to be a college professor could be so 
stupid as to question the eternal verities, 
including either the “American” or the 
“Southern” way of life. 

Now, however, an issue has arisen 
which nobody in the South can ignore. 
Almost certainly, presidents and trustees 
will find themselves under pressure to 
dismiss teachers who conspicuously chal- 
lenge the system of racial segregation. 
Institutions will be liable to scrutiny by 
individuals and organizations, self-ap- 
pointed preservers of segregation; and 
individual scholars will be the recipients 
of suspicious and scowling glances, if 
not worse. The American Association of 
University Professors has begun to receive 
reports of repression and intimidation; it 
now has one “case” in which the segre- 
gation issue is clear-cut, and others in 
which its presence is alleged. All con- 
crete situations will be carefully investi- 
gated and, when necessary, judgments 
will be pronounced. 

How shall southern institutions and 
southern scholars behave under these con- 
ditions? Without, I hope, either the sur- 
render of principles or any loss of contact 
with their surroundings. Their task will 
not be easy. They must show themselves 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves, 
if they are to maintain control over in- 
stitutional policy and uphold the schol- 
ar’s essential freedom; if they are to pre- 
serve, each for his own institution, the 
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support of the immediate community, 
so that each institution may continue 
both to transcend and to lead—in par- 
ticular, to lead its students, as always, 
to outlooks unfamiliar to their parents, 
and thus, with the passing of student 
generations, gradually to create a new 
community which will need to be trans- 
cended in an ever lessening degree. 

In striving to bring its immediate 
community ever nearer to its own high 
level, the southern college or university 
has one difficulty peculiar to itself—the 
existence of a great segment of popula- 
tion which now, intellectually speaking, 
is hardly part of the community at all. 
The elevation of this segment, at least 
in the near future, may appear to be 


Decrescendo 


JUDSON JEROME 


At five the rain is gone and robins 
hunt in yellow pools of sun like 


almost beyond the bounds of possibility. 
Yet we know that we dare not decline 
this challenge. This segment of our south- 
ern population is, in fact, our greatest 
undeveloped resource, the development 
of which would be the greatest contribu- 
tion southern scholars could make to the 
South. Moreover, southern scholarship 
itself stands to profit when the members 
of this submerged segment are in a posi- 
tion, not only to receive and enjoy the 
fruits of scholarship, but to contribute, 
themselves, to its enrichment. For decades 
to come, southern scholars will be play- 
ing for the highest of stakes—nothing 
less than the destiny of a region and a 
culture. May they have the nerve, the 
understanding, and the patience to win. 


fat two-footed spiders, rapid, 
lame, and the green world is sodden 


and subdues. Hardly a hint of the storm 


stays: a twig blown down still bearing 
leaves, long low ripples on the lake 


from habit (the wind being dead), inside 
the house residual fidgeting (business 


with cigarettes) but mostly staring 


at the absence of the storm we stared at. 
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Responsibilities of the Free Scholar 


JAMES HOLLADAY 


WE LIKE TO THINK that an institution of 
higher learning is a community of schol- 
ars. But in this country it is far more than 
this. It is an institution operating in an 
environment of conflicting social, politi- 
cal, economic, and ideological pressures. 
Every university worthy of the name is 
vitally concerned with the practical prob- 
lems of everyday life. It is a place where 
new ideas may be generated and from 
which they may be disseminated. On the 
other hand, the very existence of a mod- 
ern society is dependent upon a contin- 
uous flow of new ideas being translated 
into realities. This concept of a modern 
university appears to be so universally ac- 
cepted that one wonders why the future 
of intellectual freedom is questioned. The 
answer may be found in any one or a 
combination of three facts. 

First, new ideas and new ways of doing 
things are disturbing to the status quo. 
Even intelligent people are frequently 
prone to resist change. But when interests 
become entrenched and satisfied, new 
ideas or suggestions may be positively 
dangerous to those who propose them. 
The individuals and the institutions from 
which these ideas come or are thought to 
come may expect retaliation, the severity 
of which is likely to vary with the degree 
of supposed injury to the entrenched 
interest. 
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Then, higher education in this country 
is predominantly under the legal control 
of lay boards known as regents, trustees, 
overseers, or similar titles. The individuals 
who serve on these boards are generally 
engaged in a business or profession which 
demands their primary attention. Their 
service to education is looked upon as a 
contribution to their community, and in 
most instances is more or less incidental 
in character. Frequently the demands of 
the educational institution may appear to 
run counter to the interests of their busi- 
ness or profession. 

Finally, the money to operate our state- 
supported institutions of higher learning 
is provided by state legislatures. We may 
suppose that the vast majority of legisla- 
tors are honest and intelligent, even if 
some of them may be lacking in the 
qualities of true statesmanship. But the 
fact remains that if they are to continue 
as legislators, they must in the main 
represent and reflect the wishes of their 
constituents. It need not surprise us, 
therefore, that when the voters of a state 
are emotionally upset, the legislature may 
not be too eager to appropriate money to 
support those institutions which rightly 
or wrongly may be regarded as the source 
of the discontent. 

If this represents the environment in 
which a modern university must operate, 
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what then are its minimum requirements? 
The word modern is important because 
we are considering institutions that deal 
with the problems of everyday life, not 
those which concern themselves only with 
philosophical speculations. A modern uni- 
versity, therefore, needs freedom to 
engage in research of all kinds unfettered 
in any way if it is to discover new ideas 
or new processes and thus contribute to 
human progress. It also needs freedom of 
discussion and debate to stimulate stu- 
dents and faculty alike. It is difficult to 
see what can be gained by denying com- 
prehensive freedom in this area when we 
consider how many ideas, inventions, and 
discoveries, now generally accepted, were 
resisted when first proposed. Finally, a 
university must have adequate financial 
support as free as possible from interfer- 
ence because of the impact of current 
events. In short, if a university is to exist 
and to merit the financial support it 
requires, its faculty and students must 
have what we refer to as intellectual or 
academic freedom. Both groups must be 
free to study any pertinent question, to 
hear all shades of opinion, and to engage 
in public debate or discussion without 
fear of reprisal or charges of disloyalty. 


WE ARE THUS FACED with a demand for 
intellectual freedom in an environment 
which our best efforts may not maintain, 
unless we recognize two fundamental 
facts. First, the lay boards which control 
higher education in this country’s state- 
supported institutions have unmistakable 
authority granted either by a state con- 
stitution or by a state statute. A board 
may delegate authority to a president 
and sometimes to a faculty, but in the 
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final analysis it has indisputable power. 
To its members, the university is likely 
to appear successful to the extent that 
it operates efficiently and does not unduly 
disturb the status quo. The teacher’s 
ideal of academic freedom may have little 
meaning to the general run of board 
members; and in an emergency when 
emotions are disturbed, the teacher who 
insists on his abstract rights may be 
sacrificed. 

Second, we must accept the fact that 
intellectual freedom—yes, all freedom— 
however imperative, is only one side of 
the coin. The other side is intellectual 
responsibility—the dull undramatic proc- 
ess which alone makes freedom possible. 
This responsibility is no respecter of 
persons; it applies to everyone. There is 
no right and no freedom without a com- 
mensurate responsibility. The teacher has 
a responsibility above and beyond that 
of the ordinary citizen. He has access 
to and the skill to use the sources of 
information. His responsibility is to use 
his skill to search for the truth and to 
present it impartially. Furthermore, he 
must try to inspire the youth of the 
country to seek the facts and to use 
them for the general good. 


DOES THIS MEAN that intellectual free- 
dom must be sacrificed—or does it not 
rather suggest the means by which it 
may be preserved? Surely no teacher 
worthy of the mame expects to be 
deprived of intellectual freedom. He 
regards it as a fundamental right which 
his own conscience and the respect of 
his colleagues will not permit him to 
surrender. But a reasonable teacher must 
recognize his responsibility to the institu- 
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tion and to the community which he 
serves or proposes to serve. This principle 
has long been recognized by those who 
propose to teach in a church-supported 
school. Anyone offered an appointment 
of this kind has always been accorded 
the right to request and secure detailed 
facts as to the restrictions and limita- 
tions imposed by the institution and by 
the community. He then has the un- 
questioned right to accept or reject the 
appointment. If he accepts, knowing the 
facts, he thereby assumes a responsibility 
to obey the rules and be loyal to the 
institution. 

This principle, once narrowly appli- 
cable to the church-oriented school, must 
now be recognized as equally applicable 
to schools of all types because of the im- 
pact of social, political, and economic 
issues on the emotions and actions of the 
masses. Briefly stated, this means that 
anyone who is considering an appoint- 
ment is obligated to ascertain the general 
attitude of the administration regarding 
current issues of various kinds, as well 
as any special limitations or restrictions 
which it seeks to impose on the generally 
accepted principles of academic freedom. 
The institution is equally obligated to 
make unmistakably clear any restrictions 
which it imposes. Possessed of these facts 
and a general knowledge of the character 
and attitude of the community, the 
teacher is free to accept or reject the 
appointment. If he accepts, he surely 
assumes the responsibility of observing 
and complying with the stipulated con- 
ditions. If later the conditions and poli- 
cies of the university come into conflict 
with his considered judgment of truth 
and right, then the professor has the priv- 
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ilege and the responsibility of criticizing 
and seeking to change these conditions 
and policies; but in doing so he must 
exercise discretion in order not to defeat 
his own cause or damage his university. 
As a measure of last resort, he is free to 
resign, stating his reasons to the proper 
officials, if he so desires, recognizing that 
little can be gained for himself or for the 
profession by his becoming a martyr. 
If this approach seems negative and 
hopeless, it actually points the way to the 
only real assurance of intellectual free- 
dom. The solution is not spectacular, it 
is not easy, it requires the long-range 
dedicated effort of all people concerned 
with education. Without in any sense 
seeking to subvert the minds of his 
students, it is the responsibility of the 
teacher to explain to them what intellec- 
tual freedom is and why its preservation 
is so essential in a society of free men. 
Next, it is his responsibility by patient 


effort to try to convince the members 


of the administration, where necessary, 
that whatever power they possess im- 
poses an equal responsibility on them. 
Their first and foremost responsibility is 
to preach and practice intellectual free- 
dom in season and out of season. Finally, 
the teacher must try to convince the 
members of the administration and his 
colleagues of the faculty that their real 
interests are identical to the end that both 
groups work together and not at cross 
purposes. 

The members of the governing board 
may pose a greater challenge. They must 
be convinced, first, that teachers, unlike 
technical employees in a factory, have a 
special obligation to search for the truth 
and to inspire the youth of the country 
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with the desire and with the skill to 
seek and to interpret the facts. Then they 
must be convinced that as members of a 
free society they have no right to accept 
membership on an educational board 
unless they are prepared also to accept 
the responsibilities it imposes, especially 
the responsibility to preserve intellectual 
freedom. The alumni are actually or 
potentially a sympathetic audience, and 
if the teacher’s work with students has 
been well done the alumni will recognize 
that the preservation of intellectual free- 
dom is their special responsibility also. 


Turn of the Night 


ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Finally, there remains the great mass 
of citizens known as the general public. 
Can a university be put in the right rela- 
tion to the public, and can the general 
public be persuaded to leave it the intel- 
lectual freedom it deserves and must 
have? Certainly this can never be done 
by force or by legal fiat. If it can be ac- 
complished it will be done by the patient 
process of educating the ordinary citizen 
to the eternal fact that freedom is possible 
only to the extent that he knows the truth 
and accepts the responsibility for the 
preservation of intellectual freedom. 


Now is the hour between midnight and the first false dawn 
when something troubles the earth as it lies asleep, 
and the cock awakes and claps his wings and crows 
under the stars, and all the birds which keep 

their hidden slumbers among the thickset leaves 
awake and chirp for a moment, half in a daze, 

and the dog in his kennel stretches, and in the fields 
the cattle lurch to their feet and begin to graze. 


Now is the turn of the night, the promise of change, 
when the troubled mind awakes to take up its care, 
but the lover opens his eyes and puts out his hand 

through the dark to make certain once more that the loved one is there. 
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Portrait at Twilight 


DAVID CORNEL DE JONG 


Mark you well the evening stars 

we have assumed for coats, the clouds 
that are our panamas, and our 
companionable trousers were pressed 
by the contrary fates which once 

had made a specialty of wars, 

but now propagate tulips on ruins. 


Our rationalizing of many issues, 

of long desperations and insecurities, 
circles like a halo around our beads, 

and we cannot consolably remember 
when man wasn’t much weightier than 
some sentimental foolscap from W bittier 
or a tune to a wild Irish rose. 


Above all, the blue-printed houses 

and such great wives we forsook, 

you cannot imagine! The do-it-yourself 
sons with their competent teeth, we 

had to have them stuffed, and bedded 
our daughters down when they took 

to beleaguering the peace-drop evenings. 


You can see we are dressed for duties, 
and should our leader ask us to play 
thirteen holes of golf, well, bere we 

are still shaking a leg with the best 

in this perpetual eleventh hour, 

with the twelfth set ahead for yearning 
through a radiance almost eternal. 


A Lion Unannounced 


LEONARD CASPER 


... BY THEN the bullet would be halfway 
through his head. 

Stop sun! 

“Now you go back home,” Uncle Willi 
told him, self-consciously crookening his 
tie, “‘on the afternoon streamliner and bed 
down, and tomorrow you start looking for 
a wife as if you meant it.” 

Lech felt the others, like a nodding halo 
around his head in the high burning air of 
the cemetery. He looked, alone, across the 
fence where the race track for the county 
fairgrounds began. Adam had been lucky: 
although he was three trees away from 
the family plot, so that he could lie with 
the rising and falling of the sun, at least 
he was still on hallowed ground. Before 
spring was over, the dead would have to 
cross the highway, in the other direction 
near the greenhouse. 

“Pa-pop wouldn’t want me with a wife; 
it’s cleaner sleeping alone,” he answered 
easily through his round constant grin, 
pleased that the halo trembled now. He 
squatted to cool his fat wrist with water 
from the faucet alongside the dividing 
ditch. His reduced proportions, next to the 
black granite reminder-stone, awoke again 
the gaunt Adam measuring Lech against 
himself at kneecap, then at belt buckle, 
then at wrinkled pap: but even full- 
grown, the son had never risen beyond 
Adam’s chicken-wishbone chin. 
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“Willi,” whispered the Chicago aunt, 
“somebody should better stay with him; 
Adam was like a father. He’s strange 
enough to—do something to himself.” 

“With all due respect to your father 
...” Willi began aloud. Then he realized 
it was hard to say. This man-boy was 
twenty-four, old enough to misunder- 
stand. When Lech had volunteered for 
the Marines, he had discovered that Adam 
Zeller was only his adopted father. And 
of course not even much of one of those: a 
Milwaukee ironhead whose wife had scan- 
dalized off and left the two survivors to 
pick their daily life off how many gardens 
of knowledge and agony, until Adam was 
flat with pus in his lungs and could follow 
the crops no more, and Willi had to take 
him to Greenwater for the Keeley cure. 
Worst of all, Adam had instructed Lech 
in the fear of women. Even as a kid 
(buckle-high) Lech used to cross the 
street rather than brush against one. How 
could you tell him: break that first com- 
mandment of Adam’s, but in ali things 
else follow him like a father? 

They were already in Willi Zeller’s 
borrowed car (he had owned only bicycles 
for over thirty years), when Lech began 
to play with his smile again, making it 
stretch and fall like a spinning button on 
a string. 

“Uncle Willi, it’s still early. Let’s go by 
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the bank and I'll draw out Pa-pop’s money 
and mine.” 

The old man, despite his age and habit, 
was still startled. “All? Now? All?” 

“They can make a bank transfer; of 
course I won’t carry the cash around. It 
would make my hips look too big, aina?” 

“But he’s just freshly laid!” the Chicago 
aunt protested, peering through the lace 
handkerchief with which she was shield- 
ing off the wind. 

“The deposit can’t be sealed,” Lech 
smiled around at her; “we won’t have to 
wait for the will because...” 

“Tt isn’t that... !” 

“... we've always left it open in Uncle 
Willi’s name, to make sure that Pa-pop 
was cured first.” 

The clearing on Willi’s white head 
threatened like a sunspot. “What do you 
think? That I would ever touch it? I was 
doing my brother a favor, wasn’t 1? But 
for me, it’s been one long headache! But 
if you don’t trust me, fake it out, all of it, 
right now.” He had been bringing them 
toward the schnecken and coffee that 
would be waiting in the rooms above his 
feed store; but now he hurried through 
the arterials and turned onto Main Street. 

“I can get almost enough for the Indian 
tandem to buy a new coupe, with a few 
hundred thrown in. A coupe is big enough 
—platinum blonde.” 

Willi stabbed the gearshift, thinking 
how hard his brother had. worked; of 
course, part of the savings Lech had 
brought in with his own hands, and the 
last testament (Willi had helped draw it 
up himself) gave everything, outside 
funeral expenses, to the boy. But why 
couldn’t Lech trust his Uncle Willi— 
even if he wasn’t his uncle? 
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His wife leaned forward in her perfume 
until she could put her fingers, comfort- 
ing, along the pads in his shoulders (the 
right pad was larger; every year he shrank 
a little). ““Wasn’t that a nice suit Lech 
picked out for Adam? Serge wears well. 
I mean, it’s the first new one he’s had in 
ten years.” 

“That was my idea,” Willi groused. 
“The undertaker wanted to sell just a 
special suit front. No one would notice 
the back was missing, he said; it ties 
around. But I told him Adam killed him- 
self working and if he couldn’t even have 
a headstone and a decent burial with all 
that money...” 

“That’s why I want to spend for a car,” 
Lech nodded gratefully, seeing they had 
understood at last. 

“...as long as I’m declared executor 
..+” Willi felt out of breath, and rejoiced 
in the sight of the commercial bank build- 
ing. So much of what little affection Adam 
had, wasted! He was proud for a moment 
that his own children were poor but still 
came home, from across the Missouri, at 
Christmastime. He pitied Lech, even while 
he kept several chairs between them, wait- 
ing to settle accounts in the vice president’s 
office. Those dazzled eyes waited in the 
desert, to be tantalized, to be tempted. 
What a fine saint he would make of him- 
self! 

... who used to walk like a newborn 
avalanche, Lech thought, Pa-pop, his Bo- 
hemian head (with its flakes of weathered 
hair) hewn out of living gothic rock, 
knees sunk in the quicksand of old feet: 
but colder /dead/ and grayer than he had 
ever been in those back rooms or alleys 
with veins blossoming like strange flowers 
in crystal winter when the boy lay between 
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his then-father’s gnawed legs and buried 
his hands under the drunken man’s 
sweater and broke the frost on the old 
beard with his breath; but stiffer /dead/ 
than on the boards of their trailer when 
they used to sleep arm in arm in one pro- 
longed ache, at the root of Yosemite, on 
the ripe truck farms of the Wabash, in 
the blue valleys of Savannah, with morn- 
ing on their wounded mouths like iodine; 
but more lizard-eyed /dead/ than the day 
that, swearing never to weep again, he had 
thrown his wife Ebba and her lover, dirty 
laundry, down from the small airing 
porch, her hair flickering like bombazine, 
and broke Ebba’s hip and the man’s 
shoulder but they couldn’t go to the police 
and they wouldn’t come near Adam again 
until be was back from Greenwater, sober 
and earning, and they blackmailed him 
about the boy, what about Lech was to 
know only later, but every day he heard: 
Hate women don’t trust women be afraid 
they burn like dry ice Stop sun!—But 
Adam would never, not ever, be deader 
than the day the men in the big warehouse 
on the riverfront told Lech to close bis 
eyes and then poked at his naked belly 
with a pencil to test bis reactions, and 
asked When did you first have relations 
with a girl? and he, thinking they meant 
friendly relations, said Seven, because 
he had actually pulled the sled of Muggsy 
and two other girls across the ice rink, 
though his father told him if be ever did 
that again, he would cut Lech into a skee- 
zix; and finally the doctors said Okay, 
1-A; looking up through ringlets of ciga- 
rette smoke: You’re adopted? Pa-pop died 
that day. And at Camp Maui, Lech was 
restless, he whet himself like a jump-knife 
on his boot-tops, be wanted to break out 


through the hatch of his tank, death came 
too slow, instead of firing a 75 through a 
metal slot he wanted hand-to-hand com- 
bat and found it on Saipan and Iwo Jima; 
but Pa-pop wouldn’t stay down and dead. 
If be was not Lech’s father, Ebba not bis 
mother, who—who? (Nor would be name 
Lech’s father, bis real parents: “1 will be 
your father until I die,” be said.) He was 
there at the railroad station with a tandem 
motorcycle when it was all over, and be 
got Lech work as a cabinetmaker next to 
him even though defense orders were 
through, and he stayed sober and had an 
unfinished house (they slept in one corner 
of it, always facing east-west with the 
rotation of the world). And nobody un- 
derstood why, once, Lech leaned the 
wrong way while their cycle was rounding 
a curve on the highway and, in the crash, 
Pa-pop crippled one wrist and had trouble 
holding a wood chisel; or why Lech never 
slept any more with Pa-pop when they 
visited the Zellers in Greenwater, once a 
year to collect the interest on their savings. 
They said it was the war; but of course 
he’d been queer even before. He was al- 
ways good for laughs, Lech was; a natural- 
cut comic. So was Pa-pop, with his dime- 
store teeth and his way of thinking the 
cranberry sauce was beets cooked special. 
No one could know how they had been 
broken against each other, with the spirit’s 
silent wearing, under the sunburst of every 
everyday... 

“So? You came straight from the ceme- 
tery?” V. P. Rossiter shot brows up and 
cuff links down at the same time, while 
he flourished the drying check. “Well, it’s 
been a pleasure handling your account. I 
suppose you'll get married now, Mr. 
Zeller. Not to a gold-digger, I hope.” Ros- 
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siter could never feel impersonal about 
other people’s money. 

“T’d just as soon be dead!” 

“That’s his business,” Willi snapped, 
lifting himself off the chair one joint at a 
time. “Lech is old enough to make his own 
mistakes. Well? — What use will I ever 
have for this black silk tie again?— 
Well?” The call had come from Lech in 
the middle of the night. In three hours, 
Willi had seen the priest about saying the 
Mass for the dead and the graveside pray- 
ers, the undertaker about shipping the 
body and burying it, the cemetery care- 
taker about buying a new plot facing east 
and west (the heads of the parents had 
been placed north) : then casket, new suit, 
headstone. When Lech arrived with the 
body, he had only to say yes to the arrange- 
ments. Now Willi regretted having made 
everything so easy for the boy. A little 
strain would have loosened his heart, or at 
least his bowels. 

Lech flirted with Rossiter’s hand a mo- 
ment, while he hitched his clothes around 
as if trying to make sure that the inside 
coat pocket held the check. Then he put 
his arms around his aunts’ waists. “Shall 
we drop in at the drugstore before I pick 
up my bag? Folks care for a sundae?” 

Outside, a spring storm was darkening 
the sky with rain, a weeping of sperm. 


BECAUSE he recognized her as his mother, 
he left her standing there in the porch- 
light, with her faint hairnet of snow still 
glistening. But she followed him into the 
hallway, kicking the wafery snow from 
her galoshes while she smiled up at him: 
“ ... heard of his death sooner, half a year 
ago?—I would have come, because I know 
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a man the same size, could use an over- 
coat.” 

“I got rid of all his clothes the first 
week...” 

“They wouldn’t fit you, I knew that. 
You was always the runt, like your little 
blister of a dad. You should have known 
him before the overpass collapsed while he 
was braking on the Soo, and the whole 
boxcar came down and pinned him against 
the concrete butt—it was all shoddy; that 
was even before depression. But you was 
only big enough to fit into a cigar box 
then; the children’s home wouldn’t even 
pay me for you...” 

She was following him through the dark 
empty rooms into the kitchen, and when 
Lech sat on the cot, she took the radio off 
the hassock and crouched in front of him. 

“Ma...” he protested. He was afraid 
of being touched. “Mrs. Hanni.” It was 
blackmail. It used to be Adam, counting 
coins out for Ebba (this was alimony, Lech 
had thought; but now he understood her 
close-lidded “Suppose I tell him?” ) ; after 
today, it would always be Lech and Mrs. 
Hanni, the caterpillar-skinned woman he 
uncovered during his first furlough. 

“That’s why I never liked shoddy 
clothes.” 

Lech decided to rest his wallet pocket 
against the stove and look out of the 
window. If a bus would come, he could 
say it was the last one for the night, al- 
though it was only seven. Should he say 
he had to go out to eat, that the corner 
restaurant would close soon? 

Sheaves of what looked like docked 
white ferns had been thrown by snow- 
plows against the casements, making the 
house look more unfinished than ever. 
Each square of weatherproof siding seemed 
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to dangle from its slate-gray nails; the 
catalpas were gone, their stumps merely 
leveled by saw beneath the ground and 
covered, 

If they sprout in the spring—Lech wor- 
ried. He had quit the cabinet shop because 
Adam’s odor still clung to the balsam 
shavings. 

“Your sister works now in a clippings 
bureau, but her mind keeps wandering. 
Sometimes the boss has to blush to his cus- 
tomers.” 

The house that he had nailed together 
with Pa-pop had never reached its growing 
point. Lech lived in only the bathroom and 
kitchen (where he had set up an army cot 
after the rubber liferaft was punctured), 
having used the planks from what should 
have been the parlor to board off the stairs 
leading to the raised bedroom where he had 
slept head-to-foot in the same bed with 
Adam, and the airing porch from which 
Ebba and her “otherman” had been cast 
down. To drown out their remembered 
noise, he played the kitchen radio until late 
at night, often listening to rebroadcasts 
of games he had heard in the afternoon. 

“...a few dollars until your father’s 
railroad check...” 

“Don’t throw even your shoddy clothes 
away.” 

“What?” 

“When Pa-pop died, he got a new serge 
suit; and I got two, tweed and sharkskin, 
and a platinum-blonde coupe. I traded a 
fellow out of this short wave radio, and an 
inner-spring mattress, and I started buy- 
ing milk. But if I don’t learn to be stingy 
again, like Pa-pop, I have to get another 
job. Next week I'll sell my car; next 
month, this house...” 

“T hat’s money; just a few...” 
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“...and maybe go down to the oil 
fields. Fellow wanted me to invest but I 
thought I’d better look first. Same one 
who traded the mattress.” 

“I’m thinking of getting married, you 
know.” He smiled, for the first time, at the 
idea. It was not snow on his mother’s head 
after all, but a cheap hairnet. Suddenly 
Lech walked from the window and turned 
out all the lights. “Can I drop you at the 
corner? I need some cough drops.” 

There was a whimper in the dark. He 
turned sideways, to avoid touching her in 
case she was in the doorway; but he knew 
she would follow him and be ready on the 
porch, when he locked them out. They 
were speechless as they stooped into his 
car (parked in the gutter since he had 
stopped work on his garage); but just 
short of the corner he managed to say, 
“There’s Mrs. Schermerhorn. I’d_ better 
give her a lift back, it’s slippery. Goodbye, 
Ma.” He was already bending at the waist, 
almost in a mock-bow, and smiling up at 
the younger woman, so that he missed 
hearing Mrs. Hanni’s receding fine-whined 
“Don’t you need me for—anything?” As 
soon as Beddie Mae was comfortable be- 
side him, they made a U-turn on the boule- 
vard and headed back up the street. 

“This is lucky,” Lech burst out. Other 
times he had felt that if he talked long 
enough to this immigrant bride, he would 
be bound to say something; but in the 
middle of a word, he would wonder with 
fright what color the day was. Now how- 
ever he had something important. “You’ve 
always admired Pa-pop’s house and mine. 
Maybe you and your mister would like 
to buy it now. I’m thinking of janitoring 
on Forty-third. It’s an apartment house, 
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and I’d have one big room to myself in 
the basement.” 

“But you must not go away!” Beddie 
Mae, as she had wanted to be called since 
the first encounter at the supermarket, 
made him blush by touching his arm. “I 
have so few friends, and you are so good 
with pipes and nails——Aksel can hardly 
pay the doctors’ bills, and all they tell him 
is “You will die, you will die!’ I have just 
come again from the veterans’ hospital. In 
two days he will not need a house.” 

“Don’t talk like that, Beddie Mae.” 
They were parked now in front of her 
over-and-under duplex, but Lech kept the 
engine running. He had been counting on 
her: almost since the day, six months ago, 
that the Schermerhorns had arrived back 
in the country from Frankfurt, Aksel had 
been in the hospital, and Beddie Mae had 
wanted friends desperately. Her first hus- 
band had died with the Wehrmacht. “I’m 
sorry.” 

“I am not sorry,” she answered: feeling 
her smile, Lech turned on the overhead 
light to be sure. “Hello,” she whispered; 
she threw back her throat, although her 
hair was already firmly pugged and 
nothing was in the way of her face except 
that smile. “If you will come up for a little 
while, I will explain. I want to see if Herm 
is still playing. You know, I almost went 
looking for you earlier, to—you say, baby- 
sit? But Herm is old enough to use the 
telephone already, so. I don’t worry... 
Come up, can’t you?” 

Hers was a face conceived full of sin; 
but Lech locked the car and followed. A 
year ago his first wish would have been to 
put a gun to his head, though he owned 
only a Japanese carbine whose barrel had 
been soldered shut on the transport home. 
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As they went up the outside stairs, 
Beddie Mae teased him by pretending to 
wave into the downstairs window. She 
had told him so often to marry Barbara; 
but the girl was too young—his own age. 

The frozen stairs made chipped sounds, 
like the settling sound of night. Inside, he 
was surprised at the smallness of the 
Schermerhorn flat. Lech had never seen 
it before, although he was sure that by 
daylight it would seem larger. Against one 
wall, on a thick yellow rug, lay Hermie, 
spittle still damping the pillow which he 
had pulled down off the sofa. A flag was 
wound around one leg. 

“He must be hungry! How about you?” 
Beddie Mae laughed softly but did not 
touch the boy. “I'll wake him when it is 
time.” She only slid her coat half off her 
shoulders while she lit the stove under 
food already in pots; then she put the coat 
away. Lech sat with a magazine, watching 
her measure the mirror against her body 
in the bedroom; in another minute she was 
touching knees with him. 

“Lech, don’t you ever think of mar- 
riage? Think of it,” she was telling him 
earnestly. 

He thought of Ebba, raised like a dead- 
weight; and he helped Pa-pop throw her 
again, again, from the airing porch: then 
that man: then Pa-pop: Mrs. Hanni... 
He pulled out his wadded handkerchief, 
stained with all winter’s blowings. 

“Aksel deceived me, Lech! Deceived 
me!” Although she did not explain, the 
look in her eyes made him feel that he 
should understand. “Even the week I 
came, people already were saying that I 
married Aksel just to get out of Frank- 
furt. I am the wicked one; I! You have 
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heard it and you believe it; you are like 
the rest, is it not?” 

Lech blinked. He had always believed. 
“No,” he said. 

“And now the others will think I am 
pleased when Aksel dies. And so will you.” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“I would have every right. After what 
he did.” 

“In the hospital?” 

“But I have stayed; I persist. Divorce 
is for your American pioneers: you foul 
the yard, foul and go west, go more west. 
I, I was raised a different way, a clean way. 
I would always be faithful.—Lech, mar- 
riage does not have to be deception.” 

Light broke in his blood. Stop sun! Even 
in this quarter of night, the sun raised 
tides and threw shadows. He wanted to 
open his veins, to let out Adam (“I will be 
your father until I die”) , his daily rise and 
fall, who had lain east-west even in death, 
to threaten the sacred germ and scare the 
living fire: Hate women don’t trust 


women be afraid they burn like dry ice 
Stop sun! 

His eyes reached out to her. 

The cold pots had been dancing on the 
gas flame, but at last there was the com- 
pleteness of silence. Beddie Mae’s hand was 
between his knees; her breath, when it 


came again, was nearly visible, like balls 
of fine platina combed from her head. 

“Lech, Lech: why do you let me feel 
like this? I am almost old enough to be 
your mother.” 

Adam’s son, he thought; I had better go 
home. “It’s more a matter of chemicals,” 
he said eagerly; “like if I’m charged posi- 
tive, I can almost count you; and you...” 

“J will give advice.” She caught him 
under the arm. “Do you love Barbara?” 

He blushed. “Not her; of course.” 

“You need someone to feed you; my 
son will need a father. He is too young to 
know. Marry me when Aksel dies, Lech; 
marry me!” 

Hate women be afraid. But there was 
one clean way to have children. 

“Don’t sell our house. I will always chase 
away whoever troubles you...Call me 
Eva again; it has been so long.” 

He could no longer stand her face, 
darkening with his own shadow as she 
swayed against him; but half-rose to grope 
for the floor-lamp switch, perhaps mean- 
ing to make it brighter. Instead, he turned 
it off completely. The tickling in his 
throat, the swollen laughter at this joke 
on Pa-pop, died; died as he fell back into 
her hands and crept into the night that 
was descending permanently into her hair. 
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Whitman and Eliot: The Poetry of Mysticism 


JAMES E. MILLER, JR. 


a TEst of the breadth and durability of 
one’s poetic taste might well be based on 
the ability to respond with genuine feeling 
to two vastly diverse poems—W alt Whit- 
man’s “Song of Myself” and T. S. Eliot’s 
Four Quartets. Despite the gulf in mood, 
feeling, poetic sensibility, temperament, 
and general attitude that constitutes a per- 
manent barrier between these two poems, 
there exists a remarkable number of simi- 
larities of idea and technique which renders 
a comparison of value: in understanding 
the likenesses we can better know the dif- 
ferences. And when we can place in proper 
perspective these two poems, separated in 
time by about one hundred years, we 
have immensely deepened our understand- 
ing of the complex nature of contempo- 
rary poetry. 

In spite of the reputation as poet “of the 
modern” which Whitman after hard 
struggle won, both Eliot and his mentor 
Ezra Pound have expressed their deeply- 
rooted distaste for the elder American 
poet and have set busily about producing 
a poetic revolution of their own in which 
Whitman amazingly emerges among the 
routed “old guard,” much as W. D. 
Howells, the great prophet of realism, was 
finally discarded by the literary rebels of 
the twenties as committed to the enemy— 
the genteel tradition. Eliot, in one of his 
few scattered statements about Whitman, 
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has confesesd that he “had to conquer an 
aversion to his form, as well as to much of 
his matter” in order to be able to read him. 

No two poetic careers seem more widely 
divergent than Whitman’s and Eliot’s. Yet 
beneath the superficial differences lie some 
provocative parallels. Probably no two 
poets appear, from their first published 
work, as greater rebels against established 
religion (cf. “The Hippopotamus” and 
the 1855 Preface to Leaves), and probably 
no two poets have asserted with greater 
vigor in their mature years their intensely 
felt “religious” sensibility (manifested in 
Eliot by his Anglo-Catholicism and in 
Whitman by his obsession with “Religion” 
as the informing and unifying theme of 
Leaves of Grass). Although their assump- 
tions and attitudes vary considerably, 
Whitman and Eliot share a compulsion for 
defining the modern world, and, particu- 
larly, for assessing the contemporary pe- 
riod in relation to the past. It was Whit- 
man’s eccentricity to identify the modern 
world almost exclusively with an optimis- 
tic American democracy, as it is Eliot’s to 
discover the contemporary scene a vast 
and arid land of waste. But as Whitman 
admitted (in Democratic Vistas) some 
cause for despair, so Eliot has found (in 
his later religious poetry) some cause for 
hope. 

Whereas both Whitman and Eliot felt 
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it incumbent on the poet to possess a keen 
awareness of his specific relation to the 
past, they diverged in their definitions of 
what that relationship should be. Although 
Whitman asserted in the opening lines of 
his 1855 manifesto that “America does not 
repel the past,” he made it clear in that 
preface and later that the ideal poet (the 
“poet of the kosmos”) was a poet of 
the modern who must assume the two 
great modern developments—-science and 
democracy. Eliot decried the rootless pres- 
ent and asserted that the individual talent 
must discover a tradition or perish. Whit- 
man’s vision turned west from New York 
and Eliot’s vision turned east from St. 
Louis. While Whitman traveled in imagi- 
nation to the far West, over the raw 
beauty and terrifying grandeur of the 
New World Rockies to the California 
shores beyond, Eliot traveled both imagi- 
natively and in fact to the East to find a 
haven in the neatly ordered hierarchy and 
the elegant, refined beauty of the highly 
cultured Old World civilization. 

But even the half-world and the whole 
century that separated these two poets did 
not prevent them from brooding on the 
nature of self and God, life and death, and 
setting forth the results of their contem- 
plation and insight in two of the finest 
poems in the language—“Song of Myself” 
and Four Quartets. Although Whitman’s 
great poem came at the opening of his 
serious poetic career, he continued with 
care and precision to prune, change, shift, 
group, until finally the infirmities of old 
age forced him to abandon to the world 
a last version. “Song of Myself” represents 
as much as does Four Quartets the philos- 
ophy of a matured and sensitive mind. 
Both are the poems of the inspired judg- 
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ments of men who have looked long and 
hard at life, at death, and at that creature 
complexly involved in both—man. 


THE READER who encounters “Song of 
Myself” and Four Quartets for the first 
time might be struck by what appears to 
be in both an indiscriminate and disorderly 
mixture of narrative, episodes, songs, 
chanted prophecies side by side with inti- 
mate confessions, soaring ecstasy inter- 
mixed with supreme dejection—the whole 
constituting not a coherent experience but 
a kind of verbal dance, primitive, magic, 
drawing the reader within the circle but 
failing to disclose the full mystery. Whit- 
man’s suggests a celebration of the in- 
dividual, one’s identity, a glorious paean 
dedicated to body and soul which consti- 
tute the “self.” Eliot’s main title is sugges- 
tive of the harmony and rhythm of music, 
and his subtitles (Burnt Norton, East 
Coker, The Dry Salvages, and Little Gid- 
ding), all place-names, suggest the not- 
self, that which exists outside the self, the 
world of place in time rather than the 
world of self. 

Attempts at examining these poems in 
a “subject matter” structural analysis are 
doomed to failure. Neither poem is a 
philosophical statement, presenting an or- 
derly and systematic view of the world or 
concept of the universe. Both poems are 
essentially dramatic and derive their form 
not from an orderly arrangement of sub- 
ject matter but from representation of an 
action. There is a plot which informs and 
makes meaningful the lyricism and the 
philosophy of the poems. It is in the nature 
of this narrative element that “Song of 
Myself” and Four Quartets exhibit a mul- 
titude of striking similarities. 
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Critics of both Whitman and Eliot have 
usually resorted to metaphor when con- 
fronted with the problem of structure, 
and the figure most frequently mentioned 
is music. The poets themselves have called 
attention to the relationship of their poetic 
structure to musical forms. Whitman once 
jotted in his notebook, “My poems when 
complete should be a unity, in the same 
sense... a perfect musical composition is.” 
T. S. Eliot has said, “The music of verse 
is not a line by line matter, but a question 
of the whole poem. . . . It is a music of 
imagery as well as sound.” Indeed one 
need but look at the titles of the two poems 
under examination to discover the poets’ 
own consciousness of the music analogy; 
Whitman’s poem is a song of the self, while 
Eliot’s poem suggests the musical form of 
the quartet. If Whitman’s title connotes 
a musical performance with the whole 
world as audience, Eliot’s suggests a semi- 
private performance with the select au- 
dience of chamber music. 

Much criticism has already been devoted 
to discovering the intimate relationship of 
music—particularly opera—and Leaves of 
Grass. And an understanding of Whit- 
man’s poetic use of such techniques as the 
aria and recitative helps immeasurably in 
understanding the meaning and structure 
of his poetry. Similarly, a number of 
musical analyses have illuminated Eliot’s 
work. Insight into the significance and 
order of Four Quartets is increased by a 
knowledge of the relevance to its struc- 
ture of the movements of the sonata form. 

But when we talk of poetic structure in 
musical terms, we must remember that we 
are speaking in metaphor, that we are 
drawing an analogy which ultimately 
must be abandoned. It is not to deny the 
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validity of the music analogy to assert that 
a poetic plot exists in “Song of Myself” 
and Four Quartets. Both poems are dra- 
matic representations of a mystical expe- 
rience, with the poets themselves cast in 
the central roles. The parts of the poems 
correspond to the various stages of the ex- 
perience, which are differentiated by an 
increasing emotional intensity as well as a 
deepening penetration of the material bar- 
riers of time and space. In “Song of My- 
self” we may, indeed, identify the poet’s 
Awakening of Self, Purification of Self, 
Illumination, Dark Night of the Soul, and 
Union with the Transcendent.* Although 
the stages of the mystical experience are 
not so sharply defined in Four Quartets, 
the poet seems to place great emphasis on 
Purification in the sense of mortification 
of the senses, on the Dark Night of the 
Soul in the sense of a feeling of divine 
withdrawal, and, ultimately, on the mod- 
est attainment of Illumination. But in the 
poem there are suggestions of the Awak- 
ening and hints at the Union phases of the 
mystical journey. Both “Song of Myself” 
and Four Quartets end affirmatively with 
the poets granted greater spiritual energy 
and a higher cosmic knowledge. 

Though there are major similarities in 
the experiences dramatized in Four Quar- 
tets and “Song of Myself,” there is one 
basic distinction which markedly differen- 
tiates the emotional impact of the two 
poems. This element gathers to a focus in a 
single word in both poems. In “Song of 
Myself,” in the final sections of the poem 
in which the poet seems to be emerging 
from the mystic trance, he gropes about 


“For a comprehensive analysis of “Song of Myself,” 
using the stages of the mystical experience as defined by 
Evelyn Underhill in Mysticism, see my book, A Critical 
Guide to Leaves of Grass (University of Chicago Press, 
1957) pp. 6-35. 
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for a word, however inadequate, which 
will hint at the supreme truth intuitively 
grasped in his experience: “It is not chaos 
or death—it is form, union, plan—it is 
eternal life—it is Happiness.” In Four 
Quartets, the poet (in East Coker) dis- 
covers the inadequacy of the “wisdom of 
age” and concludes: ““The only wisdom we 
can hope to acquire is the wisdom of hu- 
mility: humility is endless.” 

These two key words—happiness and 
humility—relate directly to the stage of 
the mystical experience known as purifi- 
cation. Whitman’s concept is an inversion 
of the traditional pattern of mortification 
of the senses: instead of annihilating the 
body and physical sensation, Whitman 
celebrates them and purges them of their 
associations with evil by identifying them 
with the rhythmical, fertile forces in 
nature and in the universe—in such pas- 
sages as that beginning “Smile O volupt- 
uous cool-breath’d earth! /Earth of the 
slumbering and liquid trees!” 

In contrast, the poet in Four Quartets 
seems burdened with an obsessive sense of 
sin, and his dominant image of purgation 
is fire: to be purified, one must be “re- 
stored by that refining fire” wherein one 
moves “in measure, like a dancer.” But the 
poet of Four Quartets would not disavow 
happiness: he would redefine it. In “Song 
of Myself” the word seems synonymous 
with fulfilment. Eliot appears to glance 
directly at Whitman with scorn when he 
asserts— 


The moments of happiness — 

not the sense of well-being, 
Fruition, fulfilment, security or affection, 
Or even a very good dinner, 

but the sudden illumination — 


For Eliot humility becomes the means to 
achieve happiness. It is through assump- 
tion of humility that illumination is 
finally granted. And the successive (and 
rare) illuminations are the “moments of 
happiness.” 


once this fundamental divergence in the 
two poets is recognized and isolated, many 
startling likenesses beyond that of the 
dramatized mystical experience emerge. 
One of the most striking elements com- 
mon to both “Song of Myself” and Four 
Quartets is the large amount of apparently 
personal reference. In the opening section 
of “Song of Myself” appear the biographi- 
cal lines: 


Born here of parents born here from 
parents the same, and their parents 
the same, 

I, now thirty-seven years old in perfect 
health begin, 

Hoping to cease not till death. 


And in a later section appears the direct 
identification, “Walt Whitman, a kosmos, 
of Manhattan the son.” 

In the progress of Four Quartets, Eliot 
also makes similar personal revelations. 
He confesses in East Coker: 


So here I am, in the middle way, having 
had twenty years — 

Twenty years largely wasted, the years of 
L’entre deux guerres — 

Trying to learn to use words.... 


Neither Whitman nor Eliot reveals biog- 
raphical data through naiveté or inepti- 
tude: both are fully aware of their pur- 
poses in such personal outbursts. “Song of 
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Myself” and Four Quartets, as dramatiza- 
tions of mystical experiences, necessarily 
have as their protagonists the poets them- 
selves, and verisimilitude is achieved by the 
injection of enough of the actual self to 
suggest total sincerity. 

Both Whitman and Eliot comment in 
their poems on their roles as poets and on 
the problems of their craft. Throughout 
Leaves of Grass Whitman creates the image 
of himself as poet of the New World, and 
in “Song of Myself” he asserts, “I am the 
poet of the Body and I am the poet of the 
Soul.” Like Whitman, Eliot in each of the 
Four Quartets calls attention to his func- 
tion as poet and comments upon his suc- 
cesses and failures. He says of one series of 
images, “That was a way of putting it— 
not very satisfactory:/A periphrastic 
study in a worn-out poetical fashion,” and 
he finally exclaims, “The poetry does not 
matter.” Both Whitman and Eliot are 
capable of assuming the role of dedicated 
prophet possessed by a consuming idea 
which is all but inexpressible and which 
transcends the significance of “mere” art; 
it is important in the evaluation of their 
poetry to realize that they understand 
that they are striking a pose and that they 
do so for dramatic purposes: the promi- 
nent display of a scorn for the pettiness or 
inadequacy of mere art is, by the very 
irony of its appearance in a poem, charged 
with a concealed artfulness. 

Revelation of what appears to be the 
art behind the art in both Whitman and 
Eliot suggests an intimate relationship 
with the reader: nothing is to be concealed, 
nothing is to stand in the way of a direct 
infusion of meaning. Could Eliot be more 
honestly simple than when he says: 
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You say I am repeating 
Something I have said before. 1 shall say it 
again. 


Shall I say it again? 


This disarmingly fresh or naive tone seems 
an echo of Whitman’s own famous con- 
fession: 


Do I contradict myself? 
Very well then I contradict myself, 
(I am large, | contain multitudes.) 


In the remarks by both poets there is the 
same note of supreme confidence under- 
lying the acknowledgment of the truth 
of what some critic might mistakenly as- 
sume to be a serious charge. In each in- 
stance the effect is that of the poet who has 
nothing to hide, who is able to convert 
even his weaknesses into strengths. Cer- 
tainly one can assume that behind the 
superficial artlessness lies an intense con- 
cern for the artistic effect. 

If there is an intimate tone approaching 
personal confession in both “Song of My- 
self” and Four Quartets, there is also the 
unmistakable tone of prophecy with its 
contrasting public or even cosmic quality. 
Such a tone is omnipresent in “Song of 
Myself”— 


I fly those flights of a fluid and 
swallowing soul, 

My course runs below the 
sounding of plummets. 


And the chant of the prophet bursts forth 
frequently in Four Quartets— 


... there is a time for building 
And a time for living and for generation 
And a time for the wind to break the 


loosened pane... . 
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Such a tone is present in the authoritative 
command bot poets have over their souls. 
Whitman exclaims: “I believe in you my 
soul, the other I am must not abase itself 
to you,/And you must not be abased to 
the other.” Eliot says, perhaps more politely 
but no less firmly, “I said to my soul, be 
still,/And let the dark come upon you/ 
Which shall be the darkness of God.” In 
both “Song of Myself” and Four Quartets, 
the voice of the seer who chants his chant 


of the mystic vision is never far beneath 
the surface. 


ONE MIGHT EXPECT Whitman and Eliot to 
differ radically in their concept of time 
and place, especially in view of Eliot’s stress 
throughout his career on tradition, in con- 
trast with Whitman’s embracement of the 
modern; and also in view of Eliot’s jour- 
ney, both physical and spiritual, to Old 
World Europe, in contrast with Whit- 
man’s insistent celebration of America as 
a culmination of mystic evolution. It is 
perhaps surprising, therefore, to discover 
in Four Quartets as well as in “Song of 
Myself” a mystic affirmation of the trans- 
cendent significance for the individual of 
the here and now. When Whitman ex- 
claims, “I am an acme of things accom- 
plish’d, and I an encloser of things to be,” 
he is not being egotistical but is simply 
asserting his own supreme sense of exist- 
ence in this place at this time, and his own 
keen consciousness of playing a crucial 
part in the evolution of Time’s spiral. 
Implicit in the line (as elsewhere in “Song 
of Myself’) is the suggestion that the now 
and here are the most important facts, 
spiritual as well as physical, for the in- 
dividual. Eliot expresses a concept almost 
identical with Whitman’s when he says, 
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“Here, the intersection of the timeless mo- 
ment/Is England and nowhere,” or 
again— 


So, while the light fails 
On a winter’s afternoon, in a secluded chapel 
History is now and England. 


In both Whitman and Eliot, the motive 
for elevation of the bere and now is not a 
superpatriotism but rather a realization of 
the mystic, and paradoxical, truth: “Only 
through time time is conquered.” It is only 
through a comprehensive engagement 
with his own time and place that the 
individual may achieve the supreme 
knowledge that lies outside both. 

In the mystic view of Whitman and 
Eliot, the aspect of life which predomi- 
nates is its cyclic quality. Near the open- 
ing of “Song of Myself,” Whitman evokes 
a compelling sense of the sexual life force 
—“urge and urge and urge,/Always the 
procreant urge of the world.” And 
throughout the poem recurs the vision of 
life as birth, fruition, and death: “The 
little one sleeps in the cradle. ... The 
youngster and the red-faced girl turn aside 
up the bushy hill. . . . The suicide sprawls 
on the bloody floor of the bedroom.” In the 
scene in the “open field” in the first section 
of East Coker, Eliot re-creates a similar 
vision of the dance of life in a dramatiza- 
tion of a country “fertility rite.” The 
dancing of the rustics beats the rythm 


of— 


The time of the seasons and the constellations 
The time of milking and the time of harvest 
The time of the coupling of man and woman 
And that of beasts. Feet rising and falling. 

Eating and drinking. Dung and death. 
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In both poets the cyclic vision is achieved 
by the development of the self as a great, 
universal being transcending the barriers 
of time and place. As Whitman exclaims 
amidst his long catalogues of the over- 
whelming diversities of life, “I am there, I 
help,” or “In me the caresser of life wher- 
ever moving,” so Eliot asserts, “I am here/ 
Or there, or elsewhere.” And if Whitman 
envisions the grass as transpiring from “the 
hearts of young men,” or tells his reader 
that if they want him again they must 
look under their boot-soles, Eliot presents 
much the same concept of a cyclic immor- 
tality of the physical in his vision of 
“Those long since under earth/Nourish- 
ing the corn.” 

Closely related to the vision of Time’s 
spiral is the view of the paradoxical con- 
junction of opposites. Whitman’s stage of 
purification in the mystical experience is 
in reality one extended paradox in which 
all is embraced, nothing excluded. The de- 
feated are elevated with the triumphant, 
the evil with the good, the sick with the 
healthy, because, says the poet of his gift— 
“This is the meal equally set, this the meat 
for natural hunger.” And the climax of 
the poet’s joining of the disparate is 
achieved in his celebration of the body 
alongside the soul: “Voices indecent by me 
clarified and transfigured.” 

Although Eliot by no means holds 
Whitman’s view of the physical, the con- 
temporary poet does see a world filled with 
paradoxical union and he exploits that 
world, as did Whitman, for its full poetic 
effect of surprise and sometimes shock. 
Such union is vividly incorporated in the 
imagery of “Garlic and sapphires in the 
mud/Clot the bedded axle-tree.” If Whit- 
man imagines himself an entire band, and 
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cries out, “I play not marches for accepted 
victors only, I play marches for conquer’d 
and slain persons,” Eliot asserts of the 
founders of Christianity: 


These men, and those who opposed them 
And those whom they opposed 

Accept the constitution of silence 

And are folded in a single party. 


The paradoxical joining of quiet and 
movement is implicit in the refrain of 
Burnt Norton: “At the still point of the 
turning world.” The poet can only hint at 
the complex, almost incomprehensible 
nature of this “still point”: 


Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 
there the dance is, 


But neither arrest nor movement. 


Eliot’s assertion that it is only “through 
time” that “time is conquered” seems close 
to a recurring concept in Leaves of Grass— 
that it is only through the physical that 
the spiritual is achieved. At least there is 
the same paradoxical reconciliation at the 
root of both ideas. The refrain introduced 
in East Coker—“In my beginning is my 
end”— is a poetic exploitation of a similar 
kind of reconciliation. 

Eliot seems sometimes bent on mystify- 
ing the reader by his sudden juxtaposition 
of opposites, as in “and the way up is the 
way down, the way forward is the way 
back.” In passages such as these in Four 
Quartets as well as in “Song of Myself,” 
one detects the tone of primitive man 
chanting his chant as the ritualistic dance 
of life is performed around the sacred fire. 
As Eliot finds, at the end of his poem, that 
the result of all one’s effort is “to arrive 
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where we started,” so Whitman asserts, “I 
find one side a balance and the antipodal 
side a balance, /Soft doctrine as steady help 
as stable doctrine.” 


OnE of the best-known features of Whit- 
man’s poetry is the catalogue, a device that 
has been both damned and praised. But the 
poetic variety and intensity such a device 
makes possible have never been sufficiently 
examined or demonstrated. Such cata- 
logues are in one sense a forerunner of con- 
temporary poetic passages in which syntax 
has been abandoned for a subterranean 
connotative coherence. In section 33 of 
“Song of Myself,” the poet, suddenly 
“afoot” with his vision, launches a multi- 
page catalogue to demonstrate the extent 
of both his insight and his expansiveness: 


Where burial coaches enter the arch’d gates 
of a cemetery, 

Where winter wolves bark amid wastes 
of snow and icicled trees, 

Where the yellow-crown’d heron comes to 
the edge of the marsh at night and feeds 
upon small crabs, 

Where the splash of swimmers and divers 
cools the warm noon, 

Where the katy-did works ber chromatic 
reed on the walnut-tree over 


the well.... 


In this entire catalogue the poet seems 
to imagine himself as some kind of life 
principle—at times the motive-force of 
the universe—infusing all existence every- 
where. If Whitman’s catalogues generally 
are concerned with the diversity of life, it 
is perhaps appropriate that the most 
notable catalogue in Four Quartets relates 
to death: 
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O dark dark dark. 
They all go into the dark, 
The vacant interstellar spaces, 
the vacant into the vacant, 
The captains, merchant bankers, 
eminent men of letters, 
Distinguished civil servants, 
chairmen of many committees, 
Industrial lords and petty contractors, 
all go into the dark, 

And dark the Sun and Moon, 
and the Almanach de Gotha 
And the Stock Exchange Gazette, 
the Directory of Directors, 
And cold the sense and lost the 


motive of action. 


The primary concept expressed in this 
passage is the rather commonplace idea of 
Death as the great leveler, the great Equali- 
tarian. But the extensive listing of those 
who “go into the dark,” and particularly 
the sudden movement from “petty con- 
tractors” to the “Stock Exchange Ga- 
zette,” are Whitman-like in technique if 
not in tone. In both passages, there is in 
the mere piling of detail on detail the sug- 
gestion of emotional frenzy, and there is 
in the juxtaposition of the unusual the 
poetic reliance on a complex interaction of 
connotative meaning. 

Similar to the catalogue, but different 
in composition and function, are the 
notable passages in Whitman’s poems 
which are not just lists but meticulous ar- 
rangements of a work’s dominant and sec- 
ondary images. The first twenty-two lines 
of “Out of the cradle endlessly rocking” 
and the last sections of “Crossing Brook- 
lyn Ferry” and “When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d” are symphonic reca- 
pitulations of the primary images of the 
poems. In the last section of Little Gid- 
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ding, Eliot fuses a number of his images 
in the farewell lines of his poem: 


When the last of earth left to discover 
Is that which was the beginning; 

At the source of the longest river 

The voice of the hidden waterfall 

And the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
But heard, balf-beard, in the stillness 
Between two waves of the sea. 

Quick now, here, now, always — 


The reader will quickly recognize images 
and phrases garnered from earlier passages 
of Four Quartets, some even from the 
opening lines of Burnt Norton. And in 
the very last lines of his poem Eliot does 
indeed fuse his major images in the 
“crowned knot of fire” as the fire and the 
rose become one. Such recapitulation of 
the imagery in Whitman and Eliot sug- 
gests the importance of the dramatic roles 
individual images assume in their poetry, 
and implies, further, that a comprehensive 
analysis of the movement or action of the 
images might well bring to light signifi- 
cant elements of form. 

In view of the close relationship of the 
experiences represented in “Song of My- 
self” and Four Quartets, it is perhaps not 
surprising that there is a good deal of 
imagery common to both. Throughout 
Leaves of Grass the dominant image is the 
sea, together with a cluster of water images 
—lakes, rivers, rivulets. In “Song of My- 
self” as elsewhere, the sea symbolizes the 
world of “eidolons,” the world of spirit- 
uality. The whole of The Dry Salvages in 
Four Quartets is dominated by water- 
imagery, particularly in the form of the 
river and the sea: 
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The river is within us, 
the sea is all about us; 
The sea is the land’s edge also, the granite 
Into which it reaches, 
the beaches where it tosses 
Its hints of earlier and other creation. 


Throughout The Dry Salvages, the sea, 
with its “many gods and many voices,” 
seems to function much as it functions in 
“Song of Myself.” And the fusion of sea- 
voices—the howl, the yelp, the whine, the 
“menace and caress of wave,” the “wail- 
ing warning,” the “tolling bell,” and 
more—closely resembles Whitman’s cata- 
logue-fusions, particularly in the passage 
in “Song of Myself” in which the poet, 
after stating, “Now I will do nothing but 
listen,” is inundated by a multiplicity of 
sounds so various as to appear to represent 
all life—“Sounds of the city and sounds 
out of the city, sounds of the day and 
night.” 

In both “Song of Myself” and Four 
Quartets, the mystical experience emerges 
metaphorically as a journey or trip. Whit- 
man’s movement, gradually increased in 
pace, not only throughout the world but 
also out into the universe, is paralleled by 
Eliot’s eternal search for “the way” which 
paradoxically leads back to the starting 
point. Near the end of “Song of Myself,” 
the travel imagery becomes dominant as 
the poet asserts “I tramp a perpetual jour- 
ney,” and advises his listeners that they 
must travel their own road: 


I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 
I lead no man to a dinner-table, 

library, exchange, 
But each man and each woman of you 

I lead upon a knoll... 
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The poet recognizes that those who would 
merely “follow” him in his footsteps 
would be violating one of the primary ele- 
ments of his credo—self-reliance. “Not I, 
not any one else can travel that road for 
you,/You must travel it for yourself,” the 
poet advises; and he suggests that he and 
his listeners both be about the business of 
the journey: “Shoulder your duds dear 
son, and I will mine, and let us hasten 
forth.” Implicit throughout the poet’s 
advice is the suggestion that the experience 
of the journey itself will grant insight, 
will in some measure renew the selfhood of 
the individual. “You must habit yourself 
to the dazzle of the light,” he asserts: 
“Long have you timidly waded holding a 
plank by the shore,/Now I will you to be 
a bold swimmer .. .” 

In Four Quartets, too, the poet suggests 
that each man must travel “the way” of 
his own volition. He asserts paradoxically, 
“We must be still and still moving/Into 
another intensity.” And, after the manner 
of Whitman, he passes forth advice about 
the journey validated by his personal 
knowledge of the route: “Fare forward, 
travellers! not escaping from the past/Into 
different lives, or into any future.” As in 
“Song of Myself,” the road is long, the 
hazards of the journey are many, and the 
destination is uncertain. But the expe- 
rience of travel itself will transfigure the 
individual: “Fare forward, you who think 
you are voyaging; /You are not those who 
saw the harbour receding, or those who 
will disembark.” In dramatizing the pro- 
gressive stages of the mystical experience 
and in converting the experience into 
meaningful terms for the reader, both 
Whitman and Eliot find the metaphor of 
the journey indispensable. 
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BOTH WHITMAN and Eliot achieve mysti- 
cal insight into the meaning of such cen- 
tral concepts as Time, Space, Life, Death, 
and God, but perhaps their most useful 
discovery relates to the role of love in the 
universe. A recurring theme in Leaves of 
Grass, dominant in the “Calamus” section 
and central in such poems as “Out of the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking” and “When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,” is 
the fulfilment of spiritual love in death. 
Such a love is, of course, an emotion trans- 
cending time and place and expanded far 
beyond the physical. In “Song of Myself” 
the power of such love is granted the poet 
in his achievement of mystical Union, and 
he goes about the earth aiding and com- 
forting: 


I dilate you with tremendous breath, 
I buoy you up, 

Every room of the house do I fill with 
an arm’d force, 


Lovers of me, bafflers of graves. 


This kind of love does indeed baffle the 
grave, for it is an emotion of the spirit, not 
the body, related to eternity and not the 
hour. Among the most significant discov- 
eries the poet makes is that “a kelson of 
the creation is love.” 

So, too, in Four Quartets, a central dis- 
covery made by the poet is the significance 
of the love that transcends time and space: 


Love is itself unmoving, 
Only the cause and end of movement, 
Timeless, and undesiring ... 


Located at that “still point of the turning 
world,” love is identified with spirituality 
itself. “Love is most nearly itself/When 
here and now cease to matter.” This love 
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“beyond desire” becomes, near the end of 
Four Quartets, the fundamental fact be- 
hind “the way”: 


Who then devised the torment? Love. 
Love is the unfamiliar Name 

Bebind the hands that wove 

The intolerable shirt of flame 

Which human power cannot remove. 


Eliot’s vision of love as the “unfamiliar 
Name” that “devised the torment” of the 
way is, although superficially different 
from it, ultimately identical with Whit- 
man’s view of love as “a kelson of the crea- 
tion”: in both poets it is love that pervades, 
informs, and gives meaning to the world 
and universe, and it is spiritual love that 
is fulfilled in the supreme achievement of 
mystic insight or in the total release of 
death. 

In spite of the poetic form of Whitman 
and Eliot, readers have persisted in judg- 
ing them not as poets but as philosophers. 
The orthodox and the iconoclast, as guard- 
ians of special points of view, have aligned 
themselves with one poet or the other be- 
cause of the dubious pleasure they derive 
from discovering written assurances of 
their own certain certainties. Some have 


been at first attracted but, on the emer- 
gence of unexpected or disturbing atti- 
tudes, have later been repulsed. The poets’ 
best friends have sometimes been their 
worst enemies; there is an interesting 
parallel between Whitman’s “hot little 
prophets” and the dedicated, uncritical 
interpreters that now surround Eliot. As 
there were many who were sadly dismayed 
when it became clear that Whitman 
relished playing a role, whether of the 
vagabond poet or of the carpenter-Christ, 
so one might predict a similar disillusion in 
Eliot’s worshipers when his life has been 
scrutinized as closely as Whitman’s and 
when it is discovered that his poetry is not 
autobiography. 

It seems that each generation must learn 
through experience that the poetic pose, 
because it is a pose, is not therefore fraudu- 
lent: it is of the nature of poetry to create 
out of the emotions and out of the imagi- 
nation as much as out of factual expe- 
rience. The reader who aspires to unbiased 
and disinterested judgment may well test 
his critical faculty by exploring the poetic 
merits of both “Song of Myself” and Four 
Quartets read not as philosophy but as 
poetic dramatizations. 
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Seer of Corsicana 


WILLIAM A. OWENS 


IT was a pleasant task that had taken me 
to Corsicana, a blackland town some fifty 
miles south of Dallas. I was there to inter- 
view with a tape recorder persons who 
knew the life and lore of early oil fields 
in and around Corsicana, and to collect 
tales, songs, photographs of the early days. 

“You must see Annie Buchanan,” peo- 
ple told me. “She’s the most unusual thing 
you'll find in Corsicana.” 

“Who is she?” 

“A colored fortuneteller. They say she 
told Colonel Humphries where to drill 
when he brought in the Mexia field. They 
say he set her up in business after that. 
They say —” 

They made her sound like a Texas brag. 

With Carl Mirus, a retired oil man, as 
guide, I went out to Annie’s house in the 
Negro section of South Corsicana. It was 
an April morning, warm and bright, with 
a soft Gulf breeze blowing across freshly- 
plowed cotton fields. 

The house, white frame trimmed with 
bright red and surrounded by a red picket 
fence, was a mansion among shacks and 
shotgun houses. A line of cars, some with 
out-of-state licenses, took up the parking 
space in the immediate vicinity. Groups 
of men and women, white and black, 
waited around the cars and in the yard. 

Leaving Carl in the car, I went to 
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Annie’s waiting room, another white house 
with red trim, set apart in a side yard. I 
passed under a horseshoe over the door 
and joined the group waiting patiently on 
folding chairs. 

I took in quickly the old reed organ, a 
coke machine, and a hand-printed sign on 
the wall: “I will not read to ‘women’ who 
‘smoke’ are ware ‘pants’ are ‘slacks’ here. 
Positively no ‘drinking.’ By Mrs. Annie 
Jackson.” 

“Where is Miss Annie?” I asked the 
colored man in the chair next to mine. 

“She ain’t come yit. You gits yo’ card 
from Mr. Means in the house. You jest go 
on over.” 

He pointed to a screen door leading to 
a screened-in back porch. I went to the 
door and knocked. 

A brown man probably in his sixties, 
toothless except for a yellow eyetooth on 
either side, came to the door. When I 
asked if I could see Miss Annie, he gave 
me a missionary card on which he scrawled 
a number. 

“I give you number nine,” he said. 
“Miss Annie likes to mix up the white 
customers with the colored.” 

Obviously he had moved me ahead of 
a number of people. 

“How long does she read?” I asked. 

“She generally quits at first dark.” 
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I took the card and went to where a 
middle-aged white couple from Paris, 
Texas, a hundred and fifty miles away, 
waited. They talked freely, unembarrass- 
edly of having come to see Miss Annie. 
There was even a kind of reverence in 
their voices. 

“She can tel! you things that only you 
and God know,” the man said. 

His wife assured me it was so. 

After an hour of waiting, my chances 
of seeing her that morning began to seem 
doubtful, and I went with Carl to the 
Magnolia pumping station, for a demon- 
stration of the latest developments in 
pipe-line machinery. 

When we went back in the middle of 
the afternoon, the crowd was larger. The 
waiting room was full. Some of those I 
had seen that morning had crowded into 
chairs in a back hallway in the house. At 
the head of the line was a colored woman 
in blue flowered dress and white straw hat. 

I slid into a chair next to a lovely young 
white girl who had glanced at me and 
said under her breath, “‘Have a seat.” She 
smiled faintly, but she looked worried. 

From where I sat I could look into the 
room where Miss Annie gives her readings. 
I could not see her, or the person with 
whom she was talking, but I could hear 
a deep, rich voice, and I could see a pair 
of dark brown hands shuffling and re- 
shuffling cards. 

The voice stopped, the hands disap- 
peared, and a colored woman came from 
the room, smiling. Her money obviously 
had been well spent. 

The girl next to me went to the door 
and said, “Sister, can’t you please take 
me next? I’ve waited all day.” 
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Her plea rejected, she came back to 
her chair. 

“It’s so hard to see her,” she whispered 
to me. “You just have to wait.” 

I found Mr. Means again and asked his 
help. 

“Maybe you can talk to Reverend Jack- 
son,” he said. “‘He’s her husband. I'll see 
for you.” 

He returned in a few minutes and took 
me to the living room. Reverend Jackson, 
a big dark man with a goatee beginning 
to turn gray, was lying on a couch watch- 
ing a cooking demonstration on television. 

“What you say you want?” he asked. 

“I’m with the University of Texas. We 
are recording the experiences people have 
had in the oil fields. It is an educational 
research program. I would like to record 
Miss Annie.” 

Looking as if he didn’t really under- 
stand what I meant, he said, “I'll see,” 
and went to Miss Annie’s reading room. 

While he was gone, I had a good chance 
to study the living room. In the center 
was a round table with a crystal and rose 
punch set on it. On the rug around it 
were baskets and baskets of red, blue, and 
yellow crepe-paper flowers and masses of 
green paper leaves. 

On the walls were pictures of Lincoln 
and of several Negro leaders. At one side 
a bronze statuette of Joe Louis gazed 
grimly across the room. 

Reverend Jackson shuffled in. 

“Miss Annie will see you at eight in 
the morning if it’s for educational pur- 
poses,” he said. 

Assuring him that I had nothing else 
in mind, I went past the curious stares 
of the waiting people. 


AT EIGHT the next morning I took a Yel- 
low Cab with a white driver named J. E. 
Reed. 

“I want to go to Annie Buchanan’s,” 
I told him. “Do you know where it is?” 

“Yes, sir. I take people out there all 
the time.” 

During the short trip he told me stories 
of Miss Annie’s remarkable gift. 

Twenty-six years ago his father had lost 
a cow and calf. He went to Miss Annie for 
help. 

“Go east,” she said. “A long way east. 
Not a hundred miles east, but a long way.” 

His father went east on the main road 
ninety miles and found the missing ani- 
mals in possession of the man who had 
stolen them. 

“I don’t know how she done it,” the 
driver said, “but she shore did.” 

Only recently, he told me, a man from 
down in the Trinity River bottoms lost 
his best hound dog. Miss Annie described 
to him the man who stole the dog and told 
where he lived. 

The taxi pulled up in front of Miss 
Annie’s and I got out, the first cus- 
tomer of the morning. The house was shut 
tight and there was no one around. My 
knocking did nothing but disturb an old 
white rooster and a flock of hens wallow- 
ing in the ashes around a washpot. 

In a few minutes a colored woman came 
through the back gate. 

“Ain’t Miss Annie here?” she asked. 

“IT guess not.” 

“I reckon I’d better wait. My little girl’s 
sick. I went to the white doctor and he 
give me some medicine for her. I just 
wants to ask Miss Annie whether it’s too 
weak or too strong for her.” 
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“Is Miss Annie good?” I asked her. 
“Does she help you?” 

“She be’s mighty good. I don’t like to 
do nothing without astin’ her about it.” 

Then a colored man from Dallas drove 
up, an ex-G.I. He had driven fifty miles 
to buy a bottle of Rawleigh’s cathartic 
pills from her. He could have bought the 
same pills in Dallas, but they seemed to 
do better when he bought them from her, 
he told me. 

Mr. Means came through the back yard 
and opened up. 

“Miss Annie ain’t here,” he announced. 
“She left soon this morning for Marlin.” 
I reminded him of my appointment. 

“She know about it. She say for you 
just to wait. She’s built a new home over 
there and has to watch the men dig the 
cesspool. She have to be a man and woman 
too. That preacher ain’t no account.” 

The others went to the waiting room. 
I followed Mr. Means into a house spicy 
with the smell of barbecue cooking. While 
he swept the floors and cooked, I followed 
him around. I learned that his name is 
U. R. Means and that he and Miss Annie 
are first kin. I also learned his low regard 
for preachers. 

“Where is Reverend Jackson?” I asked. 

“He went to Dallas last night. He ain’t 
a lick of help to her. He’s like a kite — 
always on the sail.” 

In the dining room, among hundreds of 
pieces of colored glassware from the dime 
store, gifts of Miss Annie’s admirers, he 
told me that Miss Annie was upset. The 
previous Sunday night, while she was 
conducting services in her church next 
door, a robber climbed the fence, broke 
in through a window, sawed a chest open 
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with a handsaw, and took four hundred 
dollars in cash and all her deeds and 
receipts. 

“She know who done it,” he said con- 
fidentially. “She waiting till he can be 
caught with the goods.” 

He swept the dining room vigorously. 

““What’s she need with a preacher any- 
how?” he demanded. “Her in her sixties 
and him twenty years younger.” 

He whacked his broom down the floor 
of a dark hall, furnished with an iron bed 
and a wood heating stove. 

“She don’t know A from B,” he said. 
“She have to make her X. I calls that 
ignorancy. I don’t know why white folks 
with education comes to her. They say 
what she knows come from God.” 

But her inability to read or write had 
cost her money. 

“She ain’t got sense enough to keep 
anything,” he said. “Folks gits to her for 
money all the time.” 


He recited a list of spongers, includ- 
ing husbands named Buchanan, West, 
Younger, and now Jackson. 

“She say ‘Kinfolks is bad luck’ when she 
know about the robbery,” Mr. Means told 
me. 


He locked up and went to the store. 
I joined the group in the yard. A white 
man came by peddling carp. Colored 
women bought fish, gutted them on the 
grass, and washed them at Miss Annie’s 
hydrant. 

The white rooster stretched his neck 
and gave an earsplitting crow. 

“Maybe she coming now,” people said 
to each other hopefully. 

A sudden shower of rain drove us to 
the waiting room. I found myself sitting 
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between a young white man and an aged, 
crippled Negro. At Miss Annie’s there is 
no segregation. The white man had come 
from East Texas to ask Miss Annie if 
there was oil under his land. As he talked, 
I learned that he was a maintenance engi- 
neer on electronic equipment in a chemical 
plant. 

The shower turned to a downpour. The 
room grew dark. We sat in a circle and 
talked. 

Some Negroes got off on why there is 
so much meanness in the world. A Negro 
farmer from the Brazos bottoms summed 
it up: 

“It used to be babies was breast fed. 
They et nothing but the human. Now first 
thing when they’re born the doctor takes 
them and puts them on the bottle. That 
way the animal gits all mixed up with 
the human. They gits cow’s milk, goat’s 
milk —” 

A very dark woman burst out laugh- 
ing. 

“Some of them must git Brahmer,” 
she said. 

From that, they turned to talking of 
the pains and problems that had brought 
them to Miss Annie. 

A white man, a member of the fire 
department at Corpus Christi, had come 
to ask her to diagnose his mother’s stom- 
ach trouble. 

A Negro man got up from his chair 
beside his wife and paced back and forth 
in the room. Suddenly he stopped and 
dropped some money in her lap. He 
frowned at her and spoke in a whisper. 
She shook her head. 

“That ain’t enough to make me hursh 
up,” she said belligerently. “When I gits 
going in there, I’m gonna talk it all.” 
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One huge dark woman who continually 
showed worn-down teeth in a grin said 
every so often, “All I wants is a round 
table.” 

She was from Calvert; with the money 
she would spend for bus fare, hotel, and 
Miss Annie’s fees, she could have bought 
a fairly decent round table. 

Then they got around to remarkable 
cures effected by Miss Annie. Here Mr. 
Means added his bit. 

“She have cured lots of people and holp 
a lot more,” he told the group solemnly. 

A tall brown woman said, “My mother 
had high blood when she come to Miss 
Annie. Now she’s so holp she works two 
days a week for a white lady.” 

At one o'clock Miss Annie had not 
come, and mud had well-nigh stopped 
traffic in that part of town. Miss Annie 
might not come at all. Her Cadillac might 
not make it. 

Mr. Means came to the waiting room. 

“I got some barbecue in the kitchen,” 
he said. 

Everybody dashed through the cold 
rain and gathered around in a circle in the 
kitchen. They ate barbecue sandwiches 
at two bits apiece and went right on talk- 
ing. In matter-of-fact tones Negroes and 
whites exchanged pious remarks, looking 
up as if some divine secret were being 
revealed to them. 

Reverently they looked at the door to 
the room where Miss Annie reads to her 
customers. 

“Ain’t nobody going in there till Miss 
Annie come,” Mr. Means told them. 
“What goes on in there belong to Miss 
Annie and her customers. Miss Annie ain’t 
telling nothing. Folks talks, but not Miss 
Annie.” 


It was middle of the afternoon before 
I got a slipping, sliding ride to town with 
an arthritic man who had given up seeing 
Miss Annie that day. 

I should have given up entirely on the 
matter, I suppose, but by now I was com- 
pletely intrigued by this unusual situation. 


NEXT MORNING at nine I called a taxi and, 
with my tape recorder, went back. A 
crowd had already gathered in yard and 
waiting room, They looked curiously at 
me and the tape recorder. 

Mr. Means met me at the back door. 
Miss Annie was at breakfast. Reverend 
Jackson still had not returned. 

“How come you want to see her?” he 
asked, as if he had never seen me before. 

Again I explained, in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by the people in the 
yard. 

Motioning for me to approach quietly, 
he let me come to the back door of the 
hall. He whispered for me to wait while 
he went inside. 

In a few minutes he came back with 
the news: Miss Annie would see me as 
soon as she was dressed. 

He took me to the living room and told 
me to set my tape recorder up beside the 
sofa. He lined up rows of folding chairs 
at one side of the room. He arranged some 
sprays of chenille flowers, a black ribbon 
pompom, and a Bible in a kind of altar 
on the sofa. 

He called the people in from the yard. 
Silently, reverently they filed in, colored 
and white together, and seated themselves . 
on the folding chairs. Among them was 
the white girl I had seen before, her face 
still troubled, her eyes red from weeping. 

Miss Annie came in while I was kneel- 
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ing beside the tape recorder putting in 
tape. All I had heard about her had not 
prepared me. 

She is a tall, remarkably well-built 
woman, marvelously well-preserved for 
the sixty-three years she claims. Her skin 
is soft dark brown, her eyes dark, emo- 
tional, with a look that seems to pierce 

ordinary barriers. She was wearing a gray 
 faille suit, pale gold silk blouse, and brown 
velvet pumps with high heels. 

As I rose she looked at me piercingly, 
and then at the group on the opposite 
side of the room. 

“I giving advice,” she said. 

I spoke quickly, to ask about her advice 
on locating oil wells. She answered, her 
voice loud, full. 

“My brother-in-law owned this piece 
of property. He was buying it, and he 
lost his wife, and he said, ‘Miss Annie, I 
believe I’ll give this property back.’ I said, 
‘Let me look at you and see you.’ So I 
looked at his hand and described the oil. 
I said, ‘Boy,’ I says, ‘keep it. It’ll pay for 
itself.’ I said, “Heah oil.’ He say, ‘I thought 
you had some sense. They ain’t no sich 
thing as oil under the earth.’ I said, ‘All 
right, when you give it up, it’s gonna be 
a white man come in here and I’m gonna 
tell him about that oil.’ So sho nuff I told 
Mr. Humphers. I says, ‘“Mistuh Humphers, 
here’s the first well.’ So that was the first 
well at Mexia. He got the oil. My brother- 
in-law’s gone in now.” 

With some assistance from Mr. Means 
she gave a summary of other places where 
she had successfully located oil: Califor- 
nia, Oklahoma, East Texas, the new Cor- 
sicana field, and more than a dozen others. 

“Did Colonel Humphries do anything 
for you?” I asked. 
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“Yas, suh. He give me $8,500. Yas, 
suh. $8,500. Mistuh Humphers. He’s gone 
in now.” 

“What did you do with the money?” 

“Paid for this home. Put up this home. 
And he told me, he says, ‘Annie, it’s on 
this place that I will see you. It will be 
nice for you to stay and white people 
will be nice to you.’ Mistuh Humphers a 
fine man. Says, ‘It’ll be nice here in Corsi- 
cana.” Says, ‘I want you to stay here the 
long day as you live.’ And I told him, 
“Yas, suh.’” 

Drawing on what Mr. Means had told 
me, I asked if Corsicana people had been 
nice to her. 

“T’ve had so much tribulation and trial 
since I been here I almost has to leave. I 
have lots of good white friends — lots of 
colored ones. But lots of them look you 
in the face while behind yo’ back they’re 
digging a ditch for you.” 

She handed me a photograph of a hand- 
some, well-dressed white man. Beauford 
Jester, a former governor of Texas. 

“Here’s my next one,” she said. “It used 
to be Mistuh Lawyer Jester. So he asked 
me to read him one morning. I said the 
first thing I seen he’s gonna go on a lawyer 
and gonna be a railroad governor and 
from railroad governor he’s gonna be 
United States governor, and after United 
States governor the second year he’ll pass 
away. So he passed away. 

“He said to the girls, ‘Now, you give 
Annie this picture and tell her I want her 
to keep that the longest day I live.’ And 
he sent a letter. “Tell Annie I want her to 
stay in Corsicana.’ Next crop I'll be here 
forty years.” 

“When did you start giving advice?” 
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“All my life. I was born that way. My 
mama was working with a white lady. 
That was Miz Annie Stroud at Groesbeck. 
She says, ‘Aunt Marget, is you fixing to 
born a baby this morning?’ She says, ‘I 
don’t know.’ She says, “Yes, you is, Aunt 
Marget.’ She’s dead now. She says, “Yes, 
Aunt Marget, I’m going to phone to 
Mexia to get a doctor for you.’ So she 
phoned to Mexia to get a doctor and the 
doctor didn’t came. So she phoned to 
Groesbeck and got a doctor. 

“When he got there I was done born. 
The doctor come in and says, ‘I love fresh 
meat.’ Says, ‘Y’all done killed hogs.’ 
Says, ‘Here’s a nice hog heart, hog lights, 
and chitlings.’ Miz Annie say, ‘No, that’s 
Aunt Marget’s baby,’ ‘Aunt Marget’s 
baby? Well, I’ve never seen nothing like 
that. I’ve worked on both colored and 
white and I never seen nothing like that. 
I’m sixty-nine years old and I never seen 
nothing like that in my life.’ Says, ‘Sho 
nuff.’ Says, ‘Miz Stroud, would you mind 
laying a layer of paper on yo’ dining room 
table and put a quilt on that and put a 
paper on top of that quilt?’ She says, ‘I'd 
do anything for Aunt Marget.’ “Now put 
a sheet on there. Let me examine this thing 
and see what it is.’ 

“When he examined me my feet was 
back that way and my hands down by my 
thighs. My haid was down on my should- 
ers. He says, ‘Look here, she’s got a mouth 
full of teeth.’ Says, ‘Aunt Marget,’ says, 
‘this is a clairvayan.’ Says, “‘What’s a clair- 
vayan, doctor?’ ‘Some folks calls them for- 
tunetellers. She’s no fortuneteller.’ Says, 
‘She can tell you things under the earth 
just like she can on top.’ 

“Mama says, ‘I don’t want that thing. I 
don’t want that thing a-tall.’ = 
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“So Miz Annie says, “Well, I'll raise her. 
Give her to me, Aunt Marget. She can 
stay around here with me and then you 
can have her.’ So mostly white folks raised 
me.” 
She paused for a moment and stared at 
the plastic and gilt crucifix in her hand. 

“Miss Annie,” I asked, “when did you 
first use this gift?” 

She passed a hand gently over the figure. 

“And so September Mama come in the 
kitchen one evening. She says, ‘I want y’all 
childern—we done picked all our best 
cotton, and I want y’all childern in the 
morning to git yo’ sacks, and, Annie, you 
git yo’ flour sack’—you know I was small 
—‘and I want y’all to go to the field in the 
morning up here in front of the house.’ 

“I say to the childern, ‘M-m-m.’ I al- 
ready happy. I say, ‘M-m-hm-hm.’” 

She hummed in a low, resonant voice. 

“I says, “We ain’t gonna pick no cotton 
in the morning.’ I says, ‘Icicles is gonna be 
hanging that way. Tree limbs all broke in 
the yard.’ So the next morning Mama got 
up to cook breakfast and send us to the 
field. She went to the back door. She says, 
‘Oh, childern,’ says, ‘look on the ground.’ 
Says, ‘I’ve never seen nothing like this 
befo’.’ Says, “That child said that last night, 
mama ain’t gonna whup me no more, so I 
started to slap her, but I ain’t gonna slap 
her. So looky here.’ She says, ‘Childern, 
come and look,’ and the childern run and 
looked. 

“I was setting back in a little room like 
that little room yonder.” 

She pointed to the room where she 
reads. 

“Setting down on a little box, jest 
a-rocking. Jesus spoke salvation to my 
soul. Says, ‘Annie, I want you to give up 
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mother and father, brother and sister, 
friends and relations and give up the 
world, and just serve the Lord.’ I was so 
glad I didn’t know what to do. I’m so glad 
it was Jesus fixed me and wasn’t man.” 

Her voice became emotional, the words 
came faster. I asked how she reads people. 

“I tell the future and the past. That’s 
all people’s got in the world—future and 
past. Yo’ life is in yo’ palm, circling in yo’ 
blood. I read by blood circling—yo’ blood 
circling. It’s not by yo’ lines, it’s yo’ blood 
carried to the palms of yo’ hands. I reads 
hands.” 

“I’ve never heard of that kind of read- 
ing,” I said. 

“Lots of people ain’t heard of that. 
That’s why I’m getting lots of them. Lots 
of them. I never went to school a day in my 
life. I built seven churches and a college 
for my colored people, but I ain’t never 
went to school a day in my life.” 

“You read cards also?” 

“I reads cards too. Yas, suh. The doctor 
told my mama, says, ‘Aunt Marget, never 
whip Annie, scold Annie about reading.’ 
Says, ‘She’ll look them in the face—that’s 
what she’s doing now—and she’ll be thu 
with it. But you go to beating and scolding 
Annie,’ says, ‘Annie’ll read palms and 
cards.’ And he told the truth. I sho doing 
that.” 

She had another proof of her unusual 
gift. 

“I was walking when I was seven 
months old. I always been a wise child. My 
mama’s seventh child.” 

“A lucky number?” 

“A lucky number. It’s gotta be.” 

She turned to the people waiting for 
her. 
“So many good works I’ve did for the 
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people both white and colored. Cain’t none 
of them give me nothing but a good 
name.” 

“Can you tell me about someone you 
helped?” 

“A woman come to me one day on the 
porch out there and her husband says, 
“Miss Annie,’ says, ‘I’ve been carrying my 
wife to different places and nobody’s done 
her any good and I’ve heard about you.’ 
Says, ‘My wife haven’t walked none in 
eight years.’ So I told him to go to the 
store and get some olive oil. While he was 
at the store getting olive oil I was pray- 
ing. She got up just a-walking and a-shout- 
ing and I was a-shouting. And she walked 
out and got in the car.” 

I watched the eyes of people come alive 
with hope. This was what they wanted to 
hear from her, the word of a sage. 

“T’ve helped lots of blind people, people 
that’s blind. I’ve holp them. You can put 
right thick spit in their eyes, and that heals 
yo’ eyes.” 

“Do they pay you?” 

“People don’t give me anything. I don’t 
make no charges. A white feller come here 
about my income taxes. Says, ‘Annie,’ says, 
‘you go up on your readings.’ Says, ‘People 
give you five dollars.’ Says, “You ought to 
charge ten.’ So I went up on my readings 
to five dollars. He says, ‘It’s worth more 
than that. You sho tell the truth.’ I said, 
“My God informed me of the truth. I 
cain’t help but tell the truth because He 
say no lie you cain’t tell.’ ” 

“Do you sing?” 

“I sing when the spirit guides me. It 
comes mostly after I’ve been reading.” 

She paused for a moment, then walked 
across the room and back. She explained 


that she sang only the songs she made up. 
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“They just comes to me,” she said. “I'll 
put one on.” 


Now you cain’t do nothing without the 
Lord, 

Says you cain’t do nothing without the 
Lord, 

Everything you say, Lord, all you do— 

Well, you cain’t do nothing without the 
Lord. 


Yes, Lord, Lord, you cain’t do nothing 
without the Lord, 

Says you cain’t do nothing without the 
Lord, 

He created the world and He made every- 
thing — 

Well, you cain’t do nothing without the 
Lord. 


While she was singing she walked back 
and forth, clapping her hands. A few of 
the colored people swayed to the rhythm 
and clapped hands with her. 

When the song was ended, she turned 
to the flowers and the crucifix. She held 
the crucifix up to the people. Her voice, 
her manner changed. 

“I’m giving advice,” she repeated. “I 
first demonstrate the dead body of Christ.” 

The crucifix aloft, a look of adoration 
on her face, she began a moving testimony 
of faith, in a voice that reached deep into 
the consciousness. Light from the ceiling 
fell on her face, making burnished bronze 
of forehead and cheek bones, leaving deep 
shadows around the eyes—creating the 
effect of a skilfully designed mask. 

“When I am in my last hour, my own 
shining hour, I will ask you to meet me 
and give me peace. Yes, meet me at the 
River Jordan and cross me over. Thank 
you, Jesus! Thank you, Father!” 

An unrestrained “Amen!” burst from 


the people. 
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At times crooning, at times thundering, 
she told of her most personal relationship 
with God. 

“When I lost my husband, Mistuh West, 
God said, ‘Take missionary cards. Go to the 
Mount Zion Baptist Church, the Mission- 
ary Church, the Church of God.’ I took 
and went. Jesus calls for a church without 
spot or wrinkle, His Holy church.” 

From the testimony she went into a 
sermon as much for all people as for those 
gathered before her. With repetitions, im- 
precations rolled forth a flow of words 
that never paused, never faltered—in 
a rhythm that stirred, hypnotized the 
people. 

She preached to the men, then the 
women, and to both as parents. 

“Sho nuff, women!” she thundered. “I 
wouldn’t be doing so and so. ‘My husband 
don’t treat me like he used to,’ ” she mim- 
icked in a shrill, piercing voice. “ ‘He don’t 
give me no money. He don’t stay at home.’ 
Oh, women, don’t you do what that hus- 
band do... 

“Father, mother, just think of the kind 
of children you raise on account of sin. 
Lock at yo’selves. Have mercy, Holy 
Ghost! Oh, fathers, oh, mothers, I’m ask- 
ing you to check on yo’ welfare and yo’ 
lives. When that child done growed up in 
age and that child say ‘I done done some- 
thing,’ you got to give account of that 
child.” 

She beat on the Bible. She pointed an 
admonishing finger at the people. 

“I’m asking you to check on yo’ lives 
this morning. Jesus is asking you to live 
yo’ lives. He put it on me, so I’m asking 
you to check up this morning. Praise the 
Holy Ghost!” 

She took up the spray of chenille flowers 
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and held it to the light. In it she had 
another message, expressed in symbols. 

“Here’s a flower...” 

Her fingers picked out a yellow cluster 
from the mass. 

“...representing Judas who betray 
Jesus like husbands betray wives—wives 
betray husbands. . . son and daughter...” 

She searched out another cluster. 

“My Father, this red flower represent 
Jesus blood who went down and died on 
Mount Calvary. Oh, men, oh, women, He 
made you a light. He made that light to 
shine.” 

She separated a pale blue spray. 

“That blue flower represent truth 
around the pulpit. Jesus wants us to shine 
and tell the truth.” 

Her hand swept across her improvised 
altar. The pulpit meant her own living 
room at the moment. 

“That white flower represent pure, the 
pure in darkness, childern. That black spot 
on that white flower represent lying 
around the pulpit and drinking whiskey 
and beer and wine. The brown spot. That’s 
gossip. Yes, Father, so much gossip in 
church now people go away from church. 
Ain’t got time to go to church and serve 
God. You put yo’ five dollar in church, 
yo’ two dollar in church, yo’ one dollar, 
yo’ fifty cents, yo’ two bits... but you 
ain’t got time to serve God.” 

She put the spray back on the altar and 
took up the black pompom. 

“I’m fixing to close out now,” she said. 

Her voice became sad, as if she felt the 
heartbreak of the world. 

“People, this black flower is for the last 
days. The world is in darkness this 
morning. The world is in darkness. In 


darkness, childern! Sho nuff, childern, we 
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in the last days now. The last days. Our 
last days is our worst days because of the 
lives we are leading. I’m asking you to 
check up.” 

She knelt before her altar. Someone 
across the room was sobbing. 

“I’m going into prayer now. Have 
mercy, my Father, have mercy. Have 
mercy, Jesus!” 

Almost without thinking I knelt down 
beside the mass of paper flowers. I could 
not see the others, but I could hear their 
feet shuffling, their chairs scraping on the 
floor. 

“Here it is again this morning that yo’ 
child has come before Thee, the Holy . . .” 

She took up a rhythm that grew faster 
and faster. Words poured out, interrupted 
only by a hoarse roar with each intake of 
breath. Faster, louder, more stirring the 
words became. In themselves almost mean- 
ingless in repetition, they were terrifying 
in effect, even to a person who had not 
come with a troubled spirit. 

As I stared into the flowers and green 
leaves I suddenly saw the curved, mottled 
hide of a rattlesnake. Old stories of snake 
cults, snake worship flooded my mind. Her 
symbolism of flowers was vivid. Could this 
be a living symbol of evil in Eden? I stared 
and shivered, waiting for it to uncoil, 
crawl through the leaves, take a part in 
the ritual. 

There was no movement in the room, 
only the sound of Miss Annie’s voice, 
higher and louder, working closer and 
closer toward the point where sense of 
time, sense of place could be entirely lost. 

Unable to bear the fear any longer, I 
cautiously shifted back to the couch, to 
a place to leap. Then I dared look again. 
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The rattler still lay coiled among the 
flowers, but I could see that he was arti- 
ficial, dead. But I still felt as if I had 
passed through a chill. 

Miss Annie reached a crescendo in her 
prayer. Her voice was hoarse, but she 
softened the effect—away from the wrath 
and terror of an angry God, back to the 
crooning of a comforting God who could 
understand the pain, the weakness, the 
hopes and desires of frail mankind. 

With a final “Have mercy, Lord, glory, 
Father!” she ended her prayer and stood 


up 


“I’m going in now,” she said. She started 
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with measured pace toward her little room. 

I looked at the waiting people. Their 
faces may have been changed. They seemed 
so to me. Eagerly they put their hands 
out to her. Eagerly they gazed on the door 
through which no secrets came. 

This time no cards had been handed 
out, no order of preference given. 

The white girl stood up, her hands out- 
stretched, the tears flowing down her 
cheeks. Miss Annie gave her a look that 
seemed to say, “Come, my child.” 

Reverently the girl followed Miss Annie 
into the room and closed the door behind 
her. 


What are you, then, my love, my friend, my father, 
My anybod y-never-mine? W hose aim 

Can wing you with a knowledge-bullet, tame 

You long enough to term you fur or feather? 

Labeled one species, you become another 

Before I have pronounced your latest name. 

My fingers itching after you, like flame 

Melting to frost, you vanish into neither. 


Face, mind, heart held in honor for your sake, 
Magical creature none can ever snare, 

Are but the trails you beat, the arcs you make, 
Shy animal the color of the air, 

Who are the air itself, the breath ashake 
Among the leaves—the bird no longer there. 
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Exercise and Vitamin D upon Symptoms 
of Senilism 


ALBERT J. GRIFFITH 


The doctor he say there ain’t nothin’ 
He say ain’t nothin’ do no good 
(Much good ) in cases such like mine. 
He wrong. 


I know what help. 1 know what make me perk so quick you think 
you see a jackrab jumpin’ ; 

I know; I tell the doctor but be laugh. 

I say: “Jus’ give me one good row of cotton when the sun be beatin’ 
on the bolls, 

One good row to pick, 

Pll perk.” 

He say: “You old.” 

I say: “Nebber too old to cain’t.” 


When | a little girl and say my belly bite or hurt my feets or 
skins my shins, 

My ma she say: 

“Go pick some cotton, chile.” 


You know the feel of dry dark dirt 

All grittle-like and hot— 

It makes your toes go crinkle-up and tickle while your hands they 
softy-plush the cotton— 

The cotton: baby-cheek but hard inside; 

And leaves: they itchy-green and weak; 

And sun: he fry you like a fritter till you feel his yellow fizzle out 
of you in bubbles—like a fritter, fried. 


You know the feel. 
That what make me well. 


Mayhaps. 
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My Nezghbor, Reverdy 


JOHN HOWARD GRIFFIN 


IN MY SCHOOLDAYs in France before the 
war the great poets and painters were our 
heroes. The regimen of a French lycée is 
almost monastic in its strictness. We were 
not allowed to leave the enclosed grounds, 
rarely heard a radio, and almost never saw 
a newspaper. For recreation we read books 
and studied paintings, and our discussions 
centered in an awakening awareness of sex 
and art. The Latin and Greek classics, 
Moliére, Racine—these were our back- 
ground, and our most heated enthusiasms 
brought forth the names of Braque, 
Vlaminck, Chagall, Matisse, and Derain in 
painting, and of Rimbaud, Apollinaire, 
Claudel, and Reverdy in literature. 

When I returned to France in 1946, the 
famed American painter, Abraham Ratt- 
ner, asked me to deliver gifts of clothing 
to some of his friends. 

One of them was the poet, Pierre 
Reverdy. I was excited at the prospect of 
doing this legendary figure some small 
service. 

At that time, Rattner wrote me this 
thumbnail sketch of him: “The purest of 
the French poets. Not a self-pusher. Re- 
fuses to encourage publication of his work. 
One of the pioneer cubist group along 
with Max Jacob, Apollinaire, Braque, 
Picasso, etc. Fiery temperament, discourses 
beautifully. Tender, considerate, sensitive, 
gentle, warm—also violent.” 
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Reverdy was in Paris when I delivered 
Rattner’s package of clothing to his home 
in Solesmes. 

A few months later, I returned to study 
with the Benedictine monks of Solesmes. 
Once again I called on Reverdy and once 
again he was gone—this time to the hos- 
pital, put there indirectly by our good 
deed in taking him the new clothes. 

Madame Reverdy explained quickly at 
the gate, without inviting me in. He had 
worn the new clothes to Paris. There, in 
the foyer of his hotel, a friend had intro- 
duced him to a Communist. The Com- 
munist had sneered at his clothes and called 
him a “capitaliste.” The aging poet had 
answered with a blow to the Communist’s 
jaw. It had broken his arm. 

“Pierre came back here,” Madame 
Reverdy said. “He is so stubborn. The arm 
got worse, but he wouldn’t allow me to 
call a doctor. Then Picasso stepped in and 
took charge. He made arrangements with 
doctors in Paris, got Pierre a hospital room. 
He bullied Pierre into going—threatened 
to hire thugs to carry him bodily. Heaven 
knows how long he’ll be there,” she con- 
cluded. 

A few days later, one of the monks 
came to the paleography room and said 
that Madame Reverdy wished to see me 
downstairs in one of the parloirs. I was sur- 
prised, since I had learned that she was a 
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solitary who spoke to no one and left her 
home only to come to the abbey for Mass 
and Vespers each day. 

She asked me if I would telephone 
Braque in Paris for her. ““They’ll know 
how Pierre is getting along. Here is fifty 
francs. No, I insist on paying for the call. 
Pierre would want me to. When you have 
talked with them, will you come and tell 
me?” 

Madame Braque said that Reverdy was 
getting along fine, and now had a phone 
in his hospital room if we wished to call 
him direct. 

I felt that Madame Reverdy would 
surely prefer to make the call herself. 
When I went to their little house at the 
end of the road leading up to the abbey, 
she asked me in—but nervously, suggest- 
ing she “guessed” it would be all right with 
Pierre. 

“You must understand. Pierre receives 
no one except the gardener of the monas- 
tery. He leads two lives—one as an un- 
known farmer here in Solesmes, where 
those who know his real identity guard the 
secret; the other in Paris, among his 
friends. Only special friends are ever al- 
lowed behind these walls. The rest have 
to see him in Paris.” 

I promised I would not reveal to the 
people of the village who their neighbor 
was. She relaxed and finally said: “Yes, 
I’m sure Pierre would want you here. I'll 
write and ask him for certain.” 


WITHIN a couple of days the problem of 
whether I should be allowed in their house 
or must remain at the gate had been 
solved. She had a letter from her husband, 
instructing her to have me telephone him 
each day at the hospital and then to carry 
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the news to her. She read part of the letter, 
as though to reassure me: “You will re- 
ceive him, let him warm himself by the 
fire and offer him hot tea or coffee.” 

I assured her that I did not want to im- 
pose, that I would gladly call him and then 
bring the news and talk to her through 
the grill of the gate. But she would not 
hear of it, and kept waving Pierre’s letter 
in the air in a rather pathetic way—as if 
it were a command neither of us could 
afford to question. 

So it was arranged. I looked forward to 
the visits because the winter was glacial— 
fuel was scarce and there was no heat in 
my cell at the abbey—and for an hour 
each afternoon I could sit before their 
stove and have a hot drink. 

I learned that Pierre had the artist’s 
passionate obsession with freedom. As a 
youth, he had refused to go into business 
with his father—a wine dealer in Nar- 
bonne. He wanted to be free. “He was 
poor,” Madame Reverdy said, “but that 
had no importance. Liberty was the only 
thing that counted with him. He took jobs 
as a copy-editor and proofreader for pub- 
lishers. But even at that, it was only sub- 
stitute work—nothing regular. He worked 
mostly at night. He’d work three nights 
a week and earn forty francs. That was 
enough. When he left work—around two 
or three in the morning—he’d go to his 
room and start writing by gaslight.” 

During World War II, when the Ger- 
mans occupied his home, he became silent. 
He created nothing at all. And when they 
left, he refused to live in the house they 
had occupied. He sold it and converted an 
old stone grange into their living quarters. 
He had rebelled, Madame Reverdy ex- 
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plained, against all restraints, anything 
that would put a damper on his creative 
freedom and turn him into a slave. And 
yet, ironically, he had ended up over- 
whelmingly aware of his slavery, his 
slavery to freedom itself. 

The stone grange had been made into 
one large room with two small sleeping 
alcoves and with a kitchen off to the side. 
A single window looked out on Pierre’s 
garden and orchard, and the whole was 
surrounded by a high stone wall. We sat 
before a small wood stove which had been 
installed in the brick fireplace. Around us, 
in the large room, on chalk-white walls, 
hung two bright and serene Braques, an 
important Leger, and Picasso’s portraits of 
Reverdy and St. Thérése of Lisieux. 

“Pierre dies of loneliness here,”” Madame 
Reverdy said. “His work is all from his 
great loneliness. It is perhaps a good thing 
he had to stay in the hospital. There he 
has friends who come to see him... 
Braque, Picasso, Borés and the rest. But he 
broke with Borés. Listen.” And she picked 
up a letter she had just received from her 
husband. 


Borés came in while I was talking to Griffin 
on the phone. When I hung up, he had to know 
who it was. I told him it was an American 
friend. Then he said, in that sarcastic, nasty 
sweet way of his: “Me, I don’t much care for 
Americans.” That was enough. I kicked him 
out. No, I decided then and there. I told myself 
I'd put up with Picasso’s Spanish moods all my 
life; and I’m too old to have another Spanish 
genius for a friend, no matter how much I 
admire his painting. I told him merde for good 
luck and never to talk to me again. 


I apologized for being the cause of that 
rift. 


“You don’t know that crowd,” she 
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laughed. “By tomorrow Borés will be lov- 
ing the Americans—they will have a great 
reconciliation. They fight and make up— 
always. Those Spaniards. But they are 
sweet people. I remember when we were 
in Paris. Gris would come in the evenings 
with his guitar and we would drink strong 
coffee and have music. We were too poor 
to have anything else.” 

“Did you know Maria Blanchard?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, very well. I know little of paint- 
ing, but I know that she was a very great 
artist. She was gentle and sweet with me. 
I think her temper was only panic. She was 
poor and exploited by those who recog- 
nized doth her genius and her naiveté. She 
was in a cage and couldn’t get out.” 

Each day I used the telephone at the 
abbey and called Reverdy. He spoke in 
the warm, thick accent of the Midi. Al- 
ways he asked me to reassure his wife that 
everything was going fine, even though 
he did not hesitate to admit to me pri- 
vately that he was dying of pain, that the 
hospital was peopled by sadists. 

“But tell her—be certain, will you?” he 
pleaded, “that I am well and improving. 
I suppose it is all right since my friends 
won’t rescue me from this nightmare.” 

And when I consoled him about the 
pain: “The pain...” he would groan. “I 
am too old to suffer such pain. It is agony, 
my poor friend, agony. But you must not 
worry. Tell my wife to buy you a beef- 
steak and cook it outside on the ground, 
on the little grill. Have a good meal for 
once.” 

“But I can’t deliver such a message to 
your wife.” 


“Tell her. I insist. If you don’t, I'll be 
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obliged to write her, and in such agony, 
that would be a cruel thing to make me 
do.” 


A FEw pays later I came down with 
malaria. When I regained consciousness, I 
had a letter from him, written in pencil on 
cheap notebook paper: 


My dear friend, I learn this moment by a 
letter from my wife that you have fallen ill at 
Solesmes. I am very worried. I hope that the 
fevers will already be subsiding when you 
receive this word. Here, I have at present, some 
cognac that I can’t drink because I’m running 
a temperature. I’m even sorrier now not to be 
at Solesmes. I should have been able to take 
care of you. I’m about as good at nursing the 
sick as anyone I know — which isn’t saying 
much. Tell my wife for me— my letter to 
her has already gone — to make you some good 
coffee, very strong, and to buy a bottle of 
alcohol. If you drink the alcohol along with 
the coffee, it should do something. And my 
entire library is at your disposition. As soon as 
you are able, give me your news. Yours P.R. 


Shortly afterward, Madame Reverdy 
came to the abbey to tell me that Pierre 
would be home the following Wednesday 
evening and wanted me to come to lunch 
on Thursday. 

“You must come in through the kitchen 
door,” she said. “That will give him time 
to get from his chair and greet you stand- 
ing up.” 

“But he doesn’t have to stand up to 
greet me,” I protested. 

“You don’t know Pierre,” she said. “He 
plans on making a great thing of this 
greeting. He wrote full instructions. He 
says he is very fond of you in spite of the 
fact that you are obviously intelligent in 
that educated way he detests. He says you 
have a warm heart in you and if you stop 
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studying soon enough, you may be able to 
conserve it.” She shrugged her shoulders 
as though not entirely understanding the 
connection herself. “His greeting is appar- 
ently part of his great plan to divert you 
from your studies.” 

On Thursday, I waded through snow- 
drifts toward their house. I don’t know 
what I expected—an old man with fero- 
cious eyes, perhaps; a sneering man—I 
didn’t know. I did know that I was at last 
to meet one of the heroes of my youth— 
a great poet. 

When I walked in, a powerfully-built, 
square-shaped man stood in the middle of 
the room with both arms outstretched and 
a smile as open as the sunlight. He looked 
like anything but what I had expected. He 
was dressed in a heavy wool robe with a 
muffler around his neck. His face was hid- 
den behind several days’ growth of beard 
stubble, black with silver high lights. His 
head was massive, his face dark, his eyes 
black. In one gesture he was greeting me, 
shoving me into a chair, pouring wine. He 
apologized for his beard. “With this arm, 
I can’t shave,” he said. 

“T’ll shave you, if it’s uncomfortable,” 
I suggested. 

“Ah, good—after lunch, eh?” He lit a 
cigarette and then looked at me sharply. 
“Did you ever shave anyone else?” 

“No, but I can learn—surely . . .” 

“Do you use the blade or the safety 
razor?” 

“The safety razor.” 

He decided not to risk it. 

The fevers had lingered on. I was weak 
and gaunt. 

“I know about these things,” he assured 
me. “We'll get you well. What you need 
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is plenty of food, plenty of alcohol, and 
plenty of aspirin.” 

The cure seemed drastic to me, but there 
was no question about it—he was in 
charge. 

The first apéritif went to our heads. He 
sat opposite me, smoking and talking. 
“Tell me about yourself. You roam about 
the world studying. Why?” he asked 
gently. 

Madame Reverdy, setting the table, 
glanced at me as though to say that she 
had told me so, and also with a vague smile 
which clearly indicated that I would be 
perfectly within my rights to tell the great 
man it was none of his business. 

“I don’t know. What else is there to 
do?” I said. “I have no particular talent. 
Until I discover one, I thought I should 
spend my time studying.” 

“I know what you mean,” he said. “But 
in my heart I don’t really understand it. 
I’ve had to write—from the very begin- 
ning. If I hadn’t written, I'd have gone 
mad long ago. My writing is what saved 
my sanity.” 

Madame Reverdy called us to table, to 
a dinner in which neither of us was much 
interested now. Wine, black coffee, cog- 
nac—these were the interesting things. 
But she reminded him I was sick. He be- 
came concerned again. Yes, we must eat. 
The talk could come later—all through 
the winter. 

That afternoon, we gave his cure a fair 
trial. By early evening I could do little 
more than reel back to my cell at the 
monastery. For days afterward, both of us 
were violently ill. He sent me a note with 
his apologies, suggesting that there must 
have been something wrong with the cof- 
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fee. The cure had proved infallible for the 
fevers in his past experience. 

When I recovered, I met Madame 
Reverdy outside the chapel one day and 
she asked me why I did not come to see 
them. 

“I’m afraid I might interrupt his work,” 
I said. 

“Oh, come along,” she insisted. 

When we got there, he reproached me 
for having deserted them. I repeated my 
reasons. 

“It takes me a year to think of enough 
to write in five minutes,” he said. “Be- 
sides—I do nearly all of my writing at 
night. I hate the night. I can’t sleep. I 
keep a paper and pencil beside my bed, 
and when I have insomnia, I write. Other- 
wise nothing. Come any time.” 

With this, he brought out an enormous 
package of papers and undid the string 
around them. There were scraps of all 
shapes and sizes, covered with pencil 
scrawlings—pounds of them—fragments, 
thoughts, observations. These were later 
published as Le livre de mon bord. 

Since my eyesight was failing, I asked 
him to read me some of them. 

“In poetry, the only thing worth saying 
is that which cannot be said,” he would 
read, making marks on the paper as he 
went along, talking always with a cigarette 
or pipe in his mouth. “This is why we have 
to depend on what passes between the 
lines.” 

Later, Jean Duché, of Le Figaro Lit- 
teraire, was to report a conversation simi- 
lar to so many we had during those long 
winter months when we were brought to- 
gether by the cold and the loneliness. 

“Images. Poetry is made of images. Peo- 
ple express themselves in images. How- 
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ever, not many have the interior pressure 
to make of these images a poetic work. I 
write for them—for everyone,” he said, 
and then added: “That is, I write for no 
one.” 

Again, he said that the image is a pure 
creation of the spirit. It was not born of a 
comparison, but rather of a bringing- 
together of two more or less separate reali- 
ties. He said that an image is not strong 
because of any element of the brutal or 
fantastic, but because the association of 
ideas is distant and exact. “One creates a 
powerful image, new for the spirit, in 
bringing together, without comparison, 
two distant realities of which the spirit 
alone perceives their relationships.” 

But we did not often talk of poetry. I 
was a musicologist, not a person involved 
in the problems of creation, only in their 
results. And too, like most intensely crea- 
tive people, he did it rather than discussed 
it. It was always difficult for me to recon- 
cile the man whom I knew as a friend and 
neighbor with the works of the poet, so 
little did the one resemble the other. As a 
man, I saw each day the farmer or the 
philosopher, shabbily dressed, ill-shaven, 
jovial. We would drink wine together and 
talk about life in America, particularly in 
the South, which fascinated him. His con- 
versational language was more akin to the 
barracks-room than the ivory tower. 
Then, when I turned to his poetry, I would 
find the immaculate craftsman, the con- 
noisseur of nuance, the expressor of the 
inexpressible, the user of a language of 
magnificent purity and vigor. 


IN THE EARLY SPRING, we went on a pho- 
tographing spree and I made many photos 
of him. A week or so later, my left eye 
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went out. While I was in Sablé, the doctor 
bandaged it and I picked up the photo- 
graphs and returned to Solesmes. I dreaded 
seeing Reverdy any more, because he was 
a man to suffer greatly the pains of his 
friends. But I had to go. I took him the 
photographs and started immediately 
talking about them. 

“To hell with the photos,” he said 
aghast. ““What has happened to your eye?” 

I told him the whole thing — that I 
was rapidly becoming blind. As I feared, 
it changed our relationship drastically. He 
went into a profound depression and took 
it far worse than I did. 

Some days he would read to me — new 
works by Anouilh, and discuss them with 
eagerness. Other days, when the weather 
permitted, he would work in the garden 
and we would drink wine; but always 
there was the great pall of sadness which 
nothing could dissipate. He was careful 
never to let me see that I was the cause 
of these depressions, but both his wife 
and I knew. 

Of himself, he turned to another caus- 
ality — his own imperfections as a poet. 
If the day were too bad for outside work, 
he would sit at the window and call him- 
self a raté—a failure. His reaction to 
my blindness tormented him with doubts 
about himself. 

“I’ve always dreamed of the meteors,” 
he said one day. “Rimbaud, Lautréamont 
— that’s what I should have been. I’m 
a raté.” 

At such times, he who could not con- 
sole, needed to be consoled. He would 
become a desperate, agonizing man, speak- 
ing of his slavery, his insomnia, his inabil- 
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ity to break the chains of his mediocrity. 

For a long time, I remained silent, feel- 
ing it was foolish, impertinent even, to 
cross him. But one afternoon, when he fell 
into this melancholy and we had both been 
fortified with a large glass of brandy, I 
heard myself objecting, arguing with him. 

“No... no... listen,” I said. “Is every- 
one wrong except you? I grew up, and so 
did the best of my schoolmates, on your 
work — long before I ever dreamed of 
meeting you. I have spent evenings in the 
home of a judge in Tours, listening to 
him read poetry, and always he ended up 
with your work — not with Rimbaud or 
Lautréamont, not with Eluard or Cocteau 
or Apollinaire. No— with Reverdy.” 

I heard him snort, and smelled the 
smoke from his pipe. His face was obscured 
in shadows. 

“You take away a great deal from me 
when you spit on what has meant so much 
to me,” I said. ““You’d be the first to con- 


demn a man for complaining that he was 
not a Reverdy. And yet you complain 
because you are not a Rimbaud. When 
people return to your work again and 
again, long even after they’ve memorized 
it, then you are not a Rimbaud rafé but 
a Reverdy réussi. You went your own way 


—a way only you could go. The rest of 
us thank God you did.” 

He spoke then, as though he were very 
tired. “It’s hard to believe, you know. 
It’s very hard to believe.” 

He murmured, talking almost to him- 
self, but telling me a story. “Once a young 
man came to see me about publishing his 
poems in a review I was editing. I refused 
them. Some time later I received a letter 
from his wife. He’d died of tuberculosis. 
She told me that Les ardoises du toit lay 
on his bed table... that my poems had 
softened his agony.” 

He sighed. I drank from my glass. All 
of the tensions had gone. “It’s very hard 
to believe,” he kept saying. “For me, it’s 
very hard.” 

I understood then the extreme privacy 
of such a man’s work, his doubts and 
torments, and his almost desperate need 
occasionally to be reassured of its value. 

That was my last visit with him. Within 
a few days I had lost the remainder of 
my sight and left Solesmes to return to 
America. I understand he still cultivates 
his garden every spring, and remains an 
unknown figure in the little village where 
he lives, even while his fame spreads 
around the world wherever there are 
connoisseurs. 
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Trouble in the Blood 


JACK MATTHEWS 


WHEN HE was in Vedora, Middleton liked 
to stay at a certain motel on the outskirts 
of the town, called “The Three Layne 
Motel.” It was run by a man aamed 
Layne and his two sons, and they knew 
Middleton’s habits so well that they al- 
most always managed to have his favorite 
cabin available when business called him 
to Vedora. All of the motel cabins were 
painted a mustard yellow, with green roofs 
and shutters, but Middleton’s favorite 
was the oldest, and most decrepit-looking, 
the paint coming off the green lumber in 
strips and its roof looking like a patch- 
work. This cabin sat back from the others, 
near a path that led down to the river. 
Three small, scraggly pines almost con- 
cealed it from the road. It was not hard to 
reserve such a cabin. But Middleton liked 
it. “It’s secluded,” he liked to say. “And 
for a lonely man like me, it’s just right.” 

Middleton was tall and hollow-faced, 
with prematurely gray hair that fit his 
head like a skullcap. Somehow it gave a 
dirty quality to his face, which Middleton 
fought incessantly, doing everything in 
his power to erase the stigma of dirt on 
his person; brushing his teeth six times a 
day, washing his face and hands upon al- 
most every opportunity, wearing shiny 
white shirts and a flower in his lapel on 
Sundays. He was an uneasy man in his 
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struggle with the appearance of filth and 
to cover his uneasiness he frequently 
smiled, flashing his white teeth and exud- 
ing the faint odor of mint from his breath. 
He went to a manicurist and barber once 
a week. He always took his clothes to a 
laundry or dry cleaner. He did not smoke 
cigarettes, lest they stain his fingers brown. 
Instead, he smoked small-bowled pipes in 
such a fastidious fashion that there was 
not a mark or blemish about him of the 
habit. The pipe appeared as if by magic, 
lighted and serene, and when it was fin- 
ished, disappeared into the neat pouch 
whence it had come. 

In January, Middleton came to Vedora 
and settled into his cabin for a two-week 
stay. A heavy rain had been beating at 
the town off and on for several days, and 
when Middleton left for some calls in the 
morning—even though the sun was shin- 
ing like a bright orange in the sky—he 
took his raincoat with him. Sure enough, 
by noon the orange had been sunk in two 
feet of dirty water, and by one o'clock 
the sun was nowhere to be seen, and a cool 
rain was picking at the streets. 

Middleton pulled up at a drugstore to 
get some tobacco. He waited for five min- 
utes in the rain, whistled to the beat of 
his windshield wipers, and then made a 
dash for the drugstore. Going through the 
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door, he almost knocked down a girl who 
had been running, too. 

“I beg your pardon,” he mumbled, and 
she smiled and made some indefinable 
noise. 

They were the only two customers in 
the store, and after looking around, they 
started to speak to the clerk at the same 
time. 

“I beg your pardon,” Middleton said, 
once more. “Please go ahead.” 

“Oh, it is all right,” the girl said with 
a French accent. “I am in no hurry.” 

“You're French,” Middleton said, mak- 
ing an attempt at gallantry. And then he 
spoke to her in French... rather awk- 
wardly, relying only upon what he had 
learned during the war. 

And she responded warmly, laughing 
good-naturedly at some small jokes he 
made about the rain and America and the 
town of Vedora. Really, of course, he felt 
quite proprietary about the town, for it 
was like his second home, and he liked his 
little cabin almost as well as any house he 
had ever lived in. 

Middleton suggested that he take the 
young lady to wherever she was going, and 
she demurred (showing: a sudden look of 
apprehension on her face), but then gave 
in before Middleton’s insistence. The con- 
viction of the foreign woman’s sense of in- 
feriority before the male gave Middleton 
added confidence, and even though the 
young lady did not seem to share in the 
conviction, she was essentially passive in 
a way that closely resembled futility. 

Not that she didn’t laugh at Middle- 
ton’s little jokes. But after the laughter, 
her face would usually lapse into a look 
of downright numbness. It occurred to 


Middleton, indeed, that she might be half 
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stewed. But after she got into the car, he 
dismissed this idea, and shifting gears, he’d 
already determined to explore to the fullest 
his interest in the girl. 

She was small and faintly chubby. Her 
skin was paper white and her hair very 
black. In her ears she wore silver pendants 
and her lipstick was pale. Her features 
were rather large, and deeply carved in 
her face, giving her shadows in almost any 
light. She wore a sweater and skirt and 
a light wool coat, which now smelled 
strongly of the rain. 

“That coat wasn’t meant for this sort 
of weather,” Middleton said laughingly. 
“Here, let me help you take it off.” 

He reached over with one hand and 
helped her off with it. In spite of her gen- 
eral chubbiness, her breasts were small and 
pointed—each one seeming to exist in 
isolation from the other, they were so 
widely separated. 

Suddenly, the rain stopped and steam 
arose from the streets. Middleton cranked 
his window dov'n and let out a sigh. 

“Now,” he said. “Let’s go have a drink. 
Not too early for you, is it?” 

She shook her head no uncertainly and 
looked wide-eyed at a bug stain on the 
windshield. There was something vaguely 
troubled in her manner. 

“I think we ought to get better ac- 
quainted, okay?” 

And then, when he’d escorted her into 
a small roadside bar, he asked: “How’s 
come I haven’t seen you in Vedora be- 
fore?” 

“I have just come, not so long ago,” she 
said. She looked around at the dingy in- 
terior, holding her glass in both hands. 

They drank two martinis and then they 
left, because she could not relax. 
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“Even with the martinis?” he asked, 
holding the car door open. 

“T’m sorry.” 

“Well, I hope you don’t have to get 
back home soon!” 

Her face seemed to change, although 
it did not become any happier. She gave 
him a resolute look, twirling a thin wed- 
ding band on her finger. “No, I have no 
place to hurry to. I just don’t like to be 
around people.” 

Oh, ho! Middleton thought to himself, 
and turned his car around and headed back 
to the Three Layne Motel. 


HER NAME was Charlotte Famechon. She 
would not tell Middleton her married 
name, nor would she say a word about her 
husband. After two days and two nights, 
she had not left the motel, and Middleton 
began to scour the newspapers anxiously 
for some news of a runaway wife, or a dis- 
appearance. But there was nothing at all. 
And to Middleton’s increasing irritation, 
he could get nothing out of Charlotte 
about her past life in America, how she 
got here, where she lived, what her hus- 
band did. . . . Resolutely, she kept her past 
from him. And yet, it was with such ques- 
tions that Middleton realized he was pen- 
etrating very deeply into some profound 
pain inside her. There was something about 
her husband . . . he was sure of that. If he 
questioned her, it was not sadistically, but 
prudently (and from simple curiosity, of 
course), for a man like Middleton had to 
keep his slate clean in a town like Vedora. 
There were hundreds of unseen, uncon- 
ceived-of traps for a man like him. Even- 
tually, however, he began to keep silent 
about her trouble. This was on the third 
day. 
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She had not left the cabin once. She had 
refused to go out to eat with Middleton, 
or even to shop with him. Middleton, who 
usually ate all his meals out, was forced 
to rent a hot plate from Mr. Layne, who 
betrayed nothing in his face, either of 
cynical satisfaction or of disapproval. This 
was a revelation to Middleton that his 
relationship to the town was entirely for- 
tuitous and nonessential. If anyone had 
been concerned with his activities, it would 
have been Layne. 

Middleton brought her candies and 
books. She sat upon the bed eating the 
candy and readin; painfully for hours 
upon end. Also, she ate like a half-starved 
animal. (“An instinct left from the war,” 
Middleton told himself wisely.) Still, she 
did not grow fat, but instead seemed to 
weaken and dessicate. Hollows appeared 
under her eyes. Middleton began to get 
the uneasy feeling that Charlotte meant to 
stay with him, come what may. He began 
to feel irritated with her slovenly habits 
about the cabin. He went into a silent 
rage when he found melted chocolate on 
the white sheets. He was certain he could 
detect an odor about her ...an odor of 
crushed nuts or perhaps plowed earth. Hot 
weather had come after the rain. It was 
almost like summer; everyone talked about 
it. Middleton’s life began to slop over the 
sides and he could not help noticing (what 
Charlotte would never have noticed) that 
his face was looking grayer and dirtier 
with each successive day of this unholy 
liaison. As if from contamination. 

“Go out and get some sunshine on your 
face,” he told Charlotte every morning 
after breakfast. For he had noticed the 
same unhealthy grayness in her face, too. 

Each time she looked at him numbly, 
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trying to account for his irritation. But 
she silently refused to leave the cabin. 

And Middleton was staying away from 
the cabin later each night. Usually, he 
walked aimlessly about the streets of Ve- 
dora, smoking his pipe and meditating 
upon the situation. Charlotte appeared to 
have no place to go, nothing to do. She 
had settled comfortably in his isolated little 
cabin and made a nest of it. Already, it 
smelled of her. She had usurped it. She 
was devouring it as only a female can do; 
weaving barriers, jealously guarding the 
nest, pacing the confines with a burning 
eye, unfocused, and squatting upon the 
bed in muffled heat. 

It was not he, Middleton, who figured 
in her designs. He was a mere instrument 
that her sluggish brain had picked out to 
be utilized. She, the female, was the 
supremely unselective. For personality— 
Middleton’s personality—did not enter 
into what she was trying to do. She would 
have slept with anyone, anything. Filth, 
filth! 

He was not even sure she had taken a 
bath. 

Then, one night he brought a fifth of 
bourbon home. He drank half of it during 
the evening, and she ate chocolates from 
a box he’d brought her. He was sitting on 
a wicker chair, one leg thrown carelessly 
over the side and his pipe going in the 
corner of his mouth. 

“I think it’s time,” he said, “for you to 
be getting back to your husband.” 

Her face turned red and she gazed at 
his feet as if she were ashamed for him. 
Her black hair was tousled about her face 
and she reminded him just a little of the 
drawing of a crazy woman he’d once seen. 


“I’m tired of you,” he forced himself 
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to say, brutally. It was better to be un- 
equivocal, even if he had to appear cruel. 

When he went to bed she did not follow 
him. He could hear her tiny hands rustling 
in the candy box, even after he had turned 
out the light. 


THE NEXT DAY was Sunday and when he 
awoke, Middleton saw that Charlotte had 
gone. He leafed through the mess of mag- 
azines she had left on the table and in 
the chair, but there was no note. He spent 
a half-hour tidying up the room and tak- 
ing all the remains of her visit back to the 
trash barrel. Several bluejays were yelling 
in the trees and with a slight movement of 
the wind, drops of water fell from the 
pines. It must have rained during the 
night. 

He walked up to the coffee shop Layne 
kept near the road. The screen door 
banged hard and the bell tinkled when he 
walked in. Layne came in from the kitchen 
wiping his hands on a rag. He was a big, 
heavy man, bald-headed, with protruding 
ears and a heavy fold of flesh under his 
chin, which shook with his slightest move- 
ment. 

“Morning, Mr. Middleton,” Layne said. 

“Morning.” Middleton straddled a stool 
at the counter and swung his head about. 
“No business this morning, huh?” 

“Most people to church, I reckon,” 
Layne said affably. 

“Reckon. I'd like two eggs and sausage 
and coffee.” 

Layne floated gracefully behind the 
counter, ejecting silverware on the count- 
er and a napkin and a glass of water with 
almost one continuous movement. 

“Not eating in this morning, I see.” 
“No. My guest left this morning.” 
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Layne broke the eggs and slapped some 
sausage onto the grill. 

“Ain’t none of my business, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, but they’s something I don’t think 
you know’d about that there girl.” Layne’s 
face was shiny and aloof; and he was 
matter-of-factly wiping his wrists with a 
white cloth. 

Middleton’s throat constricted and his 
face flushed. Suspended in a moment of 
clarity, like something pickled in glass, he 
knew without doubt that Layne was about 
to tell him what he had fought so hard to 
find out about her. This stranger to her 
... living in the town as he did... this 
stranger knew about her. 

“What is it?” Middleton asked, his 
voice husky. 

“Why she’s married to a nigger.” 

Middleton lifted his water glass with a 
trembling hand and sipped at it. 

“It'd be better if she left the town per- 
manent, cause it wouldn’t be long till 
she’d be run out.” 

Middleton ate his breakfast and stag- 
gered out into the sunlight, feeling as if 
he were about to vomit. A car sped down 
the highway, its tires buzzing and its horn 
going. A chicken up the road clucked and 
high-stepped its way back to the barn. 

Middleton’s head felt like something 
about to burst ... there seemed to be in- 


sects crawling in his ears and cobwebs 
trembling in his eyes. He went straight to 
the cabin and started to wash his hands. 
But then, his hair felt dirty and he stripped 
to his waist. Then after a moment’s hesi- 
tation he stripped clear down and stepped 
into the shower. He lathered and scrubbed 
for almost twenty minutes. Then he 
walked into the front room naked and 
took a long drink from the bottle of 
whiskey. 

He felt calmer, then, until he looked at 
the mussed bed. There was a rumple in the 
spread and he knew that he would never 
be able to get it out, for the mattress was 
lumpy. The thought brought a kind of 
giddiness to him. He changed the bed linen 
and got dressed. He walked into the rental 
office and left the bed linen for Layne to 
take to the laundry. 

Then he got into the car and drove 
away from town. For a moment he 
thought he would leave his cabin perma- 
nently. But then he became more reason- 
able. He would not change cabins. She was 
gone. There was nothing of her left. When 
he came back that evening, after a long 
drive, the cabin would be quiet. Then he 
repeated what he had so often said to oth- 
ers, in reference to the cabin: “It’s se- 
cluded. And for a lonely man like me, 


it’s just right.” 
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smxTy YEARS have passed since William Cowper 
Brann was killed in a notorious feud which in 
two six-shooter fusillades took the lives of four 
prominent Waco citizens, left another perma- 
nently maimed, provoked a horsewhipping of 
imperishable memory, incited a celebrated 
lynching party, and almost wrecked Baylor 
University. The feud was started by Brann’s 
Iconoclast, and was not to be measured by 
local effects however potent. Its influence was 
to be felt throughout the nation and even far 
beyond, for in 1898 the so-called Apostle’s 
journal had achieved the largest circulation of 
any magazine then printed in the United 
States and was read across the seas. It boasted 
of adding 100,000 subscriptions in one year. 

Charles Carver’s new book, Brann and the 
Iconoclast,* retells the story of the “idol- 
breaking” Brann and the fury he raised in 
Waco. Notice I did not say revives, because 
Brann can never be forgotten. His magazine, 
though discontinued within a month after his 
demise, is still issued in bound volumes by a 
New York firm. Men are yet endeavoring to 
appraise the editor. His style and message and 
mission are reviewed again and again. Did he 
indeed live in a manner to endure? After six 
decades how shall we regard him and his 
works? 


*Charles Carver, Brann and the Iconoclast, University 
of Texas Press, Austin, $3.95. 
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Image-Breaker Brann Six Decades After 


POINTS OF VIEW 


As a boy I grew up near the scene of the 
Brann stirrings, sharply aware of them. Within 
a year of their occurrence, in 1899, I moved to 
Waco. And during nearly half a century of 
residence there, I came to know all the sur- 
viving principals in the feud. From them I 
learned the facts directly. 

One of my earliest impressions of W. C. 
Brann came from my standing in front of the 
monument above his grave in Oakwood Ceme- 
tery, scrutinizing his profile carved in the 
marble beneath the urn which held his dust. 
This was only a few months after he had been 
shot down on South Fourth Street within a 
block of his office. His ashes, I felt, must still 
be warm following the cremation. I could vis- 
ualize the procession from his home on North 
Fifth Street, led by a brass band, which ex- 
tended three miles to his burial place, longest 
ever seen in Waco to that date—perhaps ever 
to be seen there. As I mused the fire burned, 
and I went to my room to write a little poem 
which won some small recognition at the time. 
In it the schoolboy voiced admiration for 
Brann’s soaring intellect, his blistering satire 
and haunting phrases—for his terrible courage, 
his passionate outpourings, and his fine fea- 
tures: that mouth, those eyes, that brow. But 
the freshman could but lament that the editor 
blazed in the sky only for a moment, then fell 
in woeful disaster to himself and others. 
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The tall, slender, black-haired, brown-eyed, 
clean-shaven, scrupulously attired gentleman 
awed the onlooker as he strolled along the 
street. Usually aloof and seemingly preoccu- 
pied, he kept startlingly alert and affected no 
aristocratic airs, but rather posed as the friend 
of the common man, the sworn enemy of privi- 
leged classes. 

Probably the title of “Apostle” came from 
characteristics inherited from his father, the 
Rev. Noble J. Brann, a Presbyterian pastor of 
Coles County, Illinois, and from his refined 
mother in the manse. It is a fact, though, that 
the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmadge, whom he as- 
sailed, first called him the “Apostle of the 
Devil.” Doubtless traces of unregenerate per- 
verseness lingered from his unhappy early 
life as an orphan; when ten years old he 
entered upon such escapades as capturing 
a freight train and manipulating the huge 
locomotive past Mattoon almost to Cairo. Ac- 
cording to Carver, once he reminisced of the 
response he made to a Sunday School teacher 
named Decker when that devoted individual 
tried to frighten the child out of faults by 
disguising himself as Satan. “I said: “You're a 
hell of a looking devil, but I believe you’re 
lying; I'll just call you with this iron boot- 
jack.’ Satan didn’t ‘get behind me,’ but he 
got.” 

There is no evidence that William and Mary 
Hawkins, farmers, with whom he found 
asylum, attempted to educate the boy. At 
thirteen he had left them and worked as bell- 
boy in a hotel in the town. At seventeen he 
was traveling for a printing establishment. He 
cultivated an avid taste for reading and de- 
veloped a retentive mind, which accounted 
for his remarkable vocabulary and fluent 
style. He seems not to have aspired to author- 
ship, for he experimented with painting and 
typesetting, worked as fireman on a Texas 
freight and brakeman on the International 
and Great Northern Railroad, pitched on a 
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professional baseball team, and managed an 
opera company. 

What attracted him to journalism I do not 
know, but his biographers agree that soon 
after his marriage at the age of twenty-one 
to Carrie Bell Martin of lowa, the daughter 
of a physician, he accepted a job of reporting 
on the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Whether 
from natural restlessness or from love of 
Texas, he returned to that state shortly after- 
ward and joined the staff of the Galveston 
Evening Tribune. 1 was Waco correspondent 
of the Tribune then. Clarence Ousley was 
editor. I thought Brann might have done well 
to have remained with that sprightly paper. 
Evidently he showed ability, for the Galves- 
ton News, a competing newspaper, soon 
claimed him as editorial writer. A little later 
he was wielding an editorial pen for the Hous- 
ton Post. 

Fired from his position by the Post’s owner, 
R. M. Johnston, because he expressed himself 
too freely, Brann next embarked on an inde- 
pendent venture. He went to Austin, and on 
slender capital launched the Iconoclast. This 
was to be a magazine devoted to economics, 
a subject about which the editor suffered some 
fuzziness, but concerning which he enter- 
tained a few original ideas, enough at least 
to beguile Congressman Tom Johnson into 
espousing his theory of “Inter-convertible 
Bond-currency” and to win bankers’ approval 
in remote Berlin. But the contents of the 
ambitious publication failed to arouse enthu- 
siasm in its handful of readers, and the editor 
soon sold it to one T. M. Bowers, who event- 
ually let William Sidney Porter, later known 
as O. Henry, have it lock, stock, and barrel 
for $250. 

A loyal fellow-worker, George H. Shoaf, 
who watched Brann next editing the San An- 
tonio Express, said: 


He had handy a dozen sharpened pencils, 
and he would employ them successively as he 
rapidly wrote. Occasionally he would seize a 
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bunch of written manuscript and throw it into 
the wastebasket following which he would 
start over again. Within reach were two books 
—Webster’s Unabridged and, of all things, a 
Bible. These he consulted frequently. His pen- 
manship was small in lettering but easily read. 


In San Antonio Brann became embroiled in 
a controversy with a lawyer, W. H. Brovker, 
who in the opinion of Brann slandered two 
editorial assistants. The proprietor of the 
Express, a Mr. Grice, rebuked this unre- 
strained editor. A scuffle ensued. Brann was 
discharged. Thereafter he wore a gun. 

At this juncture, out of a job, Brann 
reached the nadir of despondency. In Houston 
his adored daughter Inez, aged thirteen, had 
committed suicide over her father’s remon- 
strance against the child’s premature love of 
a boy who wished to marry her. The father 
blamed himself, actually never became recon- 
ciled to her untimely decease, lived in its 
shadow the rest of his days. He was com- 
forted, however, in the fidelity of his wife 
and by two other promising children, Wil- 
liam and Grace. But melancholy had settled 
upon him. 

A month before Christmas in 1894, when 
stripped penniless, he gained employment as 
editor of the Waco Daily News. 

I must praise author Carver’s account of 
Waco of the period: the city’s topography, 
including its social boundaries, its four col- 
leges—Methodist Female College, Catholic 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Negro Paul 
Quinn College, and Baptist Baylor University; 
its long-standing reputation for six-shooter 
duels; its Brazos bottom cotton plantations, 
with their semifeudal lords; its famed artesian 
waters appealing to the afflicted; its several 
religious publications, such as the Baptist 
Standard, the Guardian, and the Independent 
Pulpit, edited by J. D. Shaw, a former Meth- 
odist pastor turned agnostic. What he omits 
is the fact that Waco was then the political 
center of Texas, the home of celebrities like 
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Governor Sul Ross, Senator Richard Coke, and 
Governor Jim Hogg’s opponent, George Clark. 

When Brann made his momentous decision 
in February, 1895, to reinaugurate the Icono- 
clast, he was without any backing whatever. 
The marvel is that he persuaded the Knight 
Printing Company to undertake the first 
number. Carver is correct in reporting that 
Knight ran off the thousand copies and Brann 
personally distributed them, fifty copies at 
a trip to the newsstands, or sold them singly 
on the streets. Of course, we know that the 
spicy writing created demand for more. Pon- 
derous W. H. Ward of Corsicana also cast 
his lot with the venture as business manager, 
and sales increased amazingly. 

Carver is in error, I must believe, in ar- 
riving at a clue to the exciting controversy 
with Baylor University. He attributes it to 
anti-Catholicism on Baylor’s part. The initial 
incident related in regard to ex-priest Slat- 
tery’s speech in Waco’s Opera House had little 
to do with the later issues involved. Baylor 
did not bring Slattery to Waco; its attitude 
toward Roman Catholicism in promoting 
Christian missions in Brazil differed only in 
minor degree from that of our other Protest- 
ant missionary efforts in South America. 

Antonia Teixeira, the daughter of an ex- 
priest in Brazil, was treated as a member of 
President Rufus C. Burleson’s family while 
she pursued her studies at the university. This 
girl, who was the subject of Brann’s contro- 
versy with Baylor, was brought to Waco by 
missionary Z. C. Taylor. Her plight had 
brought no such sinister meaning and pro- 
duced no such anti-Catholic significance as 
Carver attributes. A thorough research into 
utterances by Baylor’s president, trustees, and 
constituents of the years involved with this 
case from start to finish reveals a minimum 
of such animus or ideology. The seduction of 
the unfortunate Brazilian student, who was 
never an inmate of a Baylor dormitory, fur- 
nished only one straw in the matted material 
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of incendiary comments regularly supplied by 
Brann, who specialized in exposés of salacious 
sex offenses. As proved in the courts and sub- 
stantiated finally by the girl’s own signed 
testimony, no one connected, even by remote 
kinship, with Baylor personnel had anything 
to do with the girl’s downfall. The guilty 
man remains unknown. Baylor did its best 
by her. 

As a student at Baylor in 1899 and on- 
ward, I was in daily association with profes- 
sors who were involved in the great contro- 
versy, and I heard no anti-Catholicism. I con- 
versed with President Emeritus Rufus C. 
Burleson, against whom Brann hurled his most 
violent criticism. Neither in spoken or written 
word, as far as I knew, did Burleson disparage 
the Roman Catholics. I mingled with the irate 
students who terrified the editor, and they 
had nothing to say against the Catholics. As 
a member of the First Baptist Church I wor- 
shiped with the horsewhipping Scarboroughs 
and later was pastor of the widowed saintly 
Mrs. J. W. Harris, whose husband, the editor 
of the Waco Times Herald, was killed by 
Judge G. B. Gerald. I heard not a word from 
any of them about hating the Catholics. I 
am convinced that James Armstrong, Jr. of 
San Antonio was right in his Brann X-Rayed 
when he said that paying a dime for the 
Iconoclast “was like chipping in to see a 
naked harlot dance the can-can.” Brann de- 
lighted in nothing so much as in accusing 
the pious of indulging in forbidden sex rela- 
tions. The line pleased his readers better than 
economics, sectarian prejudice, or duller sub- 
jects which he had tried out. 

He discovered how to exploit clandestine 
amours pursued by the pious. As I write I have 
before me a selection of Brann’s articles, edited 
by E. Haldeman-Julius, purveyor of fascinat- 
ing compilations. Among its seven chapters 
from Brann’s pen is a very thrilling and ex- 
tended interpretation of the love affair be- 
tween Joseph and Potiphar’s wife. In another 
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chapter entitled “Dancing to the Devil,” 
Brann takes a minister to task. He says, “Par- 
son Lowber objects to the sexes dancing to- 
gether because it has, he thinks, a tendency to 
sensuality and is a severe strain on the Seventh 
Commandment.” Then the Iconoclastic editor 
unabashedly goes on to conclude, “The sexes 
must be brought together under circum- 
stances mutually agreeable ere Hymen’s torch 
be lit at glowing eyes and fanned to flame with 
the soft sighs of desiring souls; so ‘On with 
the dance.’ ” But woe be to the religions whose 
creed did not coincide with their behavior. In 
his “Vision of Heaven,” Brann asserts that 
pretentious professors of purity are hypo- 
crites, as proved by the presence in the eternal 
abode of the orthodox Abraham, “who gave 
up his wife to the lustful Orientals, saying, 
‘She is my sister’”; Lot, who ravished his 
own daughter; David, who despoiled Uriah’s 
wife and had her husband murdered to con- 
ceal the crime. What wonder, then, that when 
a young co-ed in a Christian school is betrayed 
this realist should exclaim, “It were as im- 
possible to describe in print the case of An- 
tonia Teixeira as to etch a discord or paint 
a stench.” 

What enraged those connected with Baylor 
was Brann’s brazen statement, “I do know 
that Antonia is not the first young girl to be 
sent from Baylor in disgrace—that she is not 
the first to complain of criminal assault within 
its sanctified walls.” Brann disavowed that he 
meant all the young women of Baylor were 
indiscreet and males thereabout were mon- 
sters, but his blasting editorial was generally 
construed to mean that he intended to say 
exactly that. 

Dr. J. T. Harrington, a trustee, told me 
that the day the magazine came off the press 
with the lengthy impeachment of Baylor over 
Antonia, George Scarborough, son of another 
trustee, whose daughter taught English in 
Baylor, took an oath that he was going to kill 
Brann. The father said to the doctor, “I have 
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promised George that if he will not kill the 
editor, I will go with him and hold Brann 
while he gives the scurrilous scoundrel the 
horsewhipping he deserves.” Tradition has it 
that Judge Scarborough and his son George 
carried out the pledge to the letter. However, 
some describe a caning which was even more 
severe. 

The punishment availed nothing. After 
some days in bed, the undaunted Brann re- 
turned to his office in the Provident Building, 
sat at his desk, and made his customary rounds 
without a tremor. His publication renewed 
its attacks on the Baptist institution. Carl 
Lovelace, R. H. Hamilton, and George Scar- 
borough, on behalf of the scudent body, de- 
termined to stop him. One afternoon as Brann 
and his printer examined che Iconoclast pour- 
ing from the presses, these young men sud- 
denly seized the editor, thrust him into a 
waiting hack, and raced to the Baylor campus 
where scores of their comrades waited and 
greeted their arrival with shouts of “Hang 
him!” 

The intention of the captors, as subse- 
quently declared by them, was merely to have 
Brann sign a libel and swear to cease his at- 
tacks on the Baylor girls. In a letter dated 
January 12, 1929, Dr. Carl Lovelace, a highly 
respected Waco physician, wrote, 


The hotheads at no time had the idea of 
hanging W. C. Brann. Neither Professor S. P. 
Brooks nor Professor John S. Tanner, as often 
stated, had his arms around Brann [to protect 
him from potential lynchers]. Their efforts to 
dissuade the students were made on the peri- 
phery of the crowd. There was a rope in evi- 
dence, but it was of the variety known as calf 
rope, hurriedly pilfered from Mrs. Kendall’s 
cowshed. It was intended for binding purposes, 
not for hanging. Those who kidnapped Brann 
intended to humiliate, not to harm him, but to 
bluff him into discontinuing his slanderous 
statements concerning girl students at Baylor 
University. The gesture was effective, and 


Brann thereafter directed his Baylor diatribes 
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ifically toward the faculty and trustees of 
institution. 


George McDaniel, who became a famous 
Dallas and Richmond minister, was present; 
his sweetheart, Douglas Scarborough—whom 
he later married—was a teacher at Baylor. 
McDaniel obtained Brann’s signature to a 
paper acknowledging that the Iconoclast had 
falsified. 

I heard Dr. Brooks say, “Brann for once 
was as white as he afterward was on the 
undertaker’s cooling board.” In a letter in my 
files, dated January 16, 1929, Brooks con- 
firmed the statements contained in Dr. Love- 
lace’s letter, but corrected the oft-repeated 
mention of Professor Tanner’s participation. 
“As a matter of fact,” writes Brooks, “Pro- 
fessor Tanner was in the University of Chi- 
cago, and did not come to Baylor until the 
summer following the historic incident.” 

Dr. Lovelace did not misconstrue the re- 
sulting attitude of the editor. On October 5, 
1897, Brann ran a “card” in the Waco Daily 
Telephone to this effect: 


It was not the students, but the management 
that I criticized. In my opinion, such an insti- 
tution should be so conducted that a case like 
that of Miss Teixeira could not possibly occur. 
. - + Tam well aware that some of the noblest 
men and women of Texas have been students 
at Baylor; but in my opinion their nobility is 
not due to Baylor but to themselves. ... I 
would deserve to be shot if I defamed the 
humblest girl within its walls. 


This was too little and too late. It con- 
ciliated neither friend nor foe. Judge G. B. 
Gerald, ardent supporter of Brann, who taught 
Brann how to draw and fire a six-shooter ac- 
curately, a man of fiery temper, but conscien- 
tious and honored for his integrity, wrote a 
defense of Brann and carried the piece to J. W. 
Harris, editor of the Waco Times-Herald. He 
promised to publish it, but for some reason 
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delayed doing so. This incensed Judge Gerald, 
who was, as Dr. Wilkes said, old and sick and 
restless, as was also J. W. Harris. I need not 
try to describe the duel which ensued. In the 
outcome Harris and his brother W. A. died 
from wounds inflicted by the straight shooting 
of Gerald, and he himself carried away a bullet 
which caused the amputation of his arm. 

Carver has pieced together from reliable 
sources a fairly graphic portrayal of the duel 
between the editor and the self-appointed de- 
fender of the Baptists and Baylor. From Miss 
Davis, daughter of Thomas E. Davis, Brann’s 
slayer, I heard as a fellow-student why her 
father planned to remove from the conflict 
one whom he regarded as the enemy of the 
church and of the social order. She thought 
he conceived that he was performing a right- 
eous act. I do not need to consult memories 
of the living. On Sunday, April 3, 1898, I 
learned the basic facts from the Waco Daily 
Telephone and read a somewhat more satis- 
factory story of the tragic denouement of the 
three-year controversy from the pen of Cap- 
tain M. B. Davis, veteran Waco correspondent 
of the Dallas Morning News. 1 observe that 
with the passage of the years minor errors 
have crept in. Of course, the partisans on 
opposite sides have always differed widely in 
their interpretations. How could it be other- 
wise when Waco was divided into two armed 
camps, and every man, it is believed, carried 
a gun? 

In brief, on that dreadful Saturday Brann 
passed from his office down South Fourth 
Street, across Bankers Alley, when Tom Davis 
heard him make a disparaging remark and 
opened fire upon him. Brann, hit in the back, 
turned and shot six times, every bullet lodging 
in Davis’ body. Prone upon the ground, Davis 
raised and propped on his elbow, and with 
both hands holding his pistol, again shot Brann, 
who staggered away to die that night. Davis 
also lingered, but died within hours. 

A thousand judgments have been printed 
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on Brann and his magazine; but there is still 
no universal agreement as to merit or de- 
merit. Is Brann really dead, or does he live on? 

His friend George Shoaf considered Brann 
widely read in history and the classics, but 
a smatterer in economics. He possessed a 
tenacious memory. “I have seen him,” says 
Shoaf, “lie back in his chair, close his eyes, 
and repeat verbatim a complete Shakespearean 
tragedy. On being handed a poem of many 
verses, he would read it several times to him- 
self, and then laying it aside, would repeat 
it aloud without making a mistake.” Shoaf’s 
admiration was boundless. He admitted that 
when Brann fell at the age of forty-three, 
“My world seemed to have collapsed, and I 
went about for weeks dazed as in a dream.” 

Brann evoked similar regard from mulkti- 
tudes, near and far. Elbert Hubbard, in The 
Philistine, wrote: 


Brann is dead. No more shall we see that lean, 
clean, homely face, with its melancholy smile. 
No more shall we hear him eloquently, and 
oh! so foolishly, plead the cause of the weak, 
the unfortunate, the vicious. No more shall we 
behold the tears of pity glisten in those sad 
eyes as his heart was wrung by the tale of suf- 
fering and woe. 


Nearly three decades later, C. B. Gillespie 
of the Houston Chronicle wrote me: 


I have never admired a literary prostitute. 
Too many men have sought to imitate or 
emulate Brann. They have been willing to de- 
fame the best and defend the worst for finan- 
cial gain. The path of iconoclasm leads but to 
the grave, for life and for ideals. Following is 
my editorial written after Brann’s funeral. 


W. C. Brann, editor, lecturer, philosopher 
and “apostle,” is dead. For years he sowed to the 
wind and at last reaped the whirlwind. 

In the death of Brann the literature of the 
age loses one of its brightest contributors and 

greatest example of misdirected talents 
known to the century. Great he was—so great 


that he rose head and above the 
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greatest that he met. Endowed by nature with 
wonderful brain force, made round and rich 
by the advantages of a classical reading, he 
had it in his power to have revolutionized exist- 
ing conditions, reformed society and made the 
world brighter and mankind better for his 
having lived. But while claiming to be a soldier 
of liberty, he fought not to establish human 
rights, but to gather laurels for his own in- 
satiate brow. While essaying to be the cham- 
pion of the poor and the oppressed his arm 
never went beneath the form of the sick, and 
if he sympathized with the imprisoned and 
despised it was because it paid him to do so. 
As Ingersoll said of Walt Whitman, “He 
walked among men, among writers, among 
verbal varnishers and veneerers, among literary 
milliners and tailors with the unconscious dig- 
nity of an antique god.” He has uttered as 
many supreme words as any writer of the cen- 
tury, but the trail of the serpent was over all. 
Above genius, above art, above all the snow 
capped peaks of intelligence he rose without 
conscious effort, and when the end came he 
met death like a warrior of the old guard and 
with a smile and a bow passed behind the cur- 
tain. We shall not see his like again. Of this 
some will be glad, while others, gazing deep 
in that quenchless void, star-lit no more by 
that living beam, will mourn death trammeled 
genius. 


Yellow Fever and Galveston’s Ursulines 


SISTER M. FRANCIS, O.S.U. 
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SCARCELY HAD the Ursuline nuns gotten their 
effects properly unpacked and themselves set- 
tled in their new convent home, St. Ursula’s 
by-the-Sea in Galveston, in 1847, when they 


Texas Baptists have been exceedingly reticent 
in regard to Brann. No one of their historians 
has included in his volume the barest reference 
to their detractor. Perhaps they judged that 
his plaint was so ill-considered that it did not 
rate notice, or maybe they appraised it as an 
ephemeral phenomenon destitute of signifi- 
cance to an institution which Brann predicted 
would soon die, but which has instead con- 
stantly grown. The nearest approach to a 
published judgment from any responsible 
Baylorite is copied here from the Baylor 
Towers of June, 1924, a contribution by 
Erwart Matthews, class of 1921, English in- 
structor at the University of Missouri: 


There was Brann, the iconoclast, a tragic 
swash-buckler, tender to the imagination, one 
of the most brilliant men in Texas history, who 
allowed himself to be destroyed in the reli- 
gious passion of his time, the antithesis of Dr. 
Burleson, but in his own quality a figure 
worthy of the subtlest designs of art. His con- 
nection with Baylor was a tragic and somewhat 
disreputable one, but he had such a fiery soul, 
so meteoric was he in his career, that the comet 
plunge of his fall was actually beautiful, and 
the splendor of his strange life reflects itself all 
over America at the present time. 


were obliged to face the horrors of a yellow 
fever epidemic. 

This disease, the curse of the two Americas 
—North and South alike—was a direct impor- 
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tation to both continents from the steamy 
jungles and swamps of Africa, brought in by 
slave traders with their cargoes of human 
freight. 

Once the fever had gained entrance into the 
United States, it ravaged both the northern 
and southern states of the eastern seaboard. 
Climatic conditions in the South, however, 
proved more favorable to the carrier, the Aédes 
aegypti mosquito, and after a time the illness 
became known as the “Plague of the South.” 

The island of Galveston, forming as it does 
a part of the coastal line of Texas, proved a 
natural breeding ground for the carriers of the 
dread infestation; and it is recorded that as 
early as October, 1839, a scant two years after 
the founding of the first permanent settlement 
there, a terrible scourge of fever broke out and 
literally decimated the inhabitants of the newly 
organized town. 

A description of the disease and a list of its 
symptoms as manifested by the unfortunates 
who contracted it at that time have been left 
by Dr. Ashbel Smith in his treatise, An Ac- 
count of the Yellow Fever Which Prevailed in 
Galveston, A.D. 1839. 

Dr. Smith, a graduate of Yale, had studied 
abroad and practiced medicine at the Necker 
Hospital of Paris. On his return to Texas, Dr. 
Smith had been made Surgeon General of the 
Army of Texas, in which capacity he had 
served until the end of the war with Mexico. 
After Texas entered the Union, the doctor re- 
turned to Galveston and was living there at the 
time he wrote his report of the epidemic—a 
report which later attained to a certain fame as 
the very first medical work to have been pub- 
lished in the new state. 

Dr. Smith described the symptoms of the 
plague as follows: 


Pains in the bones; violent pain through the 
forehead, eyes and loins; eyes bloodshotten and 
lossy. Often so painful they must be shaded 
rom even a dull light. Tongue moist and 
moderately furred; sometimes bordered with a 
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well-defined red edge; sickness of the stomach 
and tenderness of the abdomen; patients fre- 
quently desire to get out of bed and move 
about; scarcely sleep at all. 

As disease progresses, tongue becomes thin- 
ner; thirst is augmented, pulse grows slow and 
languid, skin is dry, intellectual faculties are 
clear and give no indication of the fatal state 
which is on the eve of being developed. A faint 
yellow tinge may now be discovered about the 
neck, on the breast and between the alae of the 
nose end the .coeness of the mouth, shoot the 
eyes and the roots of the hair on the fore- 
head. The bloodshotten appearance of the eyes 
gives place to a faint yellow suffusion of the 
adnata. Slight eructations of air from the 
stomach take place, at first at distant intervals 
and unnoticed by the patient, but soon assum- 
ing the form of a very violent and convulsive 
hiccough. The black vomit speedily declares 
itself. As dissolution approaches, the yellowness 
increases and in a few hours after death, be- 
comes intense all over the surface [of the 
skin] except where there are livid patches. 

Death usually occurs from the third to 
seventh day—most frequently on the fifth day. 


The painstaking detail of Dr. Smith’s obser- 
vations is impressive and worthy of a man of 
his scientific training, and so it comes as no 
surprise to read later on in the doctor’s recital 
that in further pursuing his study of the plague 
he shrank from no horror: 


I have made several post-mortem examina- 
tions [thirty-four to be exact} handling every 
organ without squeamishness; immersing my 
hands prin in the black vomit and other 
fluids; smelling and viewing them closely; I 
have Bennie tasted black vomit ejected 
from the stomachs of the living, and I am not 
aware of ever having experienced further in- 
convenience or effect other than fatigue. 


One of the first inhabitants of Galveston, 
Mrs. Lucy P. Shaw, wrote an account of the 
plague of 1839 in a letter to her mother, Mrs. 
Jane N. Weston of Eastport, Maine: 


I am perfectly well now and all our family 
are well, although we have had so many deaths 
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in our house and the Yellow fever has taken 
away a great many on the island. I suppose the 
mention of yellow fever will alarm you very 
much, but it need not, for you may depend on 
it, it is not contagious. Perhaps you will hardly 
believe this, but it is actually the case. About 
the middle of the town there is a strip of low, 
marshy land, which extends almost the whole 
length of the city, running parallel with the 
shore. It is a perfect mud-hole, never dry, the 
filthiest part of the city, and the smell from 
it was dreadful. It was the bad air that occa- 
sioned the sickness. It lasted about six weeks, 
and in the time there were two hundred and 
five deaths. Among them there was no one sick 
with the disease excepting those who lived in 
the vicinity of this mud-hole, or those places of 
business that were in or near it, and there were 
only four females who died of it. Some of the 
best and most valuable men in the city were its 
victims, but the majority were people who led 
irregular lives and their habits were bad. By 
irregular lives, I don’t mean those who were 
vicious or intemperate, but many carpenters 
and mechanics who lived in sheds and cooked, 
ate and slept in them, or very likely many slept 
in the open air, as many do here in hot 
weather. Mr. Springer, a young lawyer who 
came out with Dr. Hamlin, was one of the last 
who died with it. We have had some cold 
weather—enough to make ice about ten days 
ago, and we shall probably not have any more 
yellow fever. 

The city authorities and the most influential 
men were advised by the physician who had 
the first case [Dr. Smith] to have the low spot 
of land filled up with sand and lime, but it 
would cost over a thousand dollars, and people 
would not believe it was Yellow fever; but they 
mean to have it attended to before another 
summer. I have been particular in telling you 
about it, that you need not feel anxious about 
us. 


Thus, even in 1839 the citizens of Galveston 
suspected the low muddy strip stretching 
almost the length of the island to have some- 
thing to do with the fearful plague; but despite 
this suspicion, nothing was done about the 
drainage and upbuilding of the suspected area, 
and so when the Ursuline nuns arrived from 
New Orleans in January, 1847, they found the 
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“Strand,” as the infested area was called, much 
the same as it had been eight years earlier. 

In the following October, exactly eight years 
to the month after the first epidemic, the 
plague broke out anew. At this time, Reverend 
Mother St. Arsene Blin, superior of the little 
group of nuns, penned a letter to Archbishop 
Blanc of New Orleans: 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
OcToBER 12, 1847 
MONSEIGNEUR: 

I write in haste to inform you that the Yel- 
low Fever is working great ravages in Galves- 
ton since the first days of this month. The 
destructive scourge finds our city blistering in 
a terrible drought. It has not rained since the 
feast of Saint Augustine [Aug. 28]. The cis- 
terns, the wells, the fish ponds—all are dry. 
Our only water is that which we buy at a 
high price—very bad water too. This element 
is so necessary for health, the care of the body 
and the welfare of towns that one must con- 
clude that Galveston is to be pitied since the 
epidemic came. 

The sun is burning. The sky magnificent. 
The nights beautiful. Nothing announces 
either a storm or a rain. The alle promise of 
water—perhaps—is a change of wind. 

That which causes us to suffer most is 
Monseigneur Odin and his household. He has 
stripped himself of all his priests by sending 
them to the missions. He has kept only those 
with him who are absolutely necessary. He and 
all his household are now ill of the malady. 

Our servant and Helen whom I have sent, 
care for the infirm day and night. Already the 
vomiting has attacked some of them. All too 
well we know these terrible symptoms. 


Monseigneur Jean Marie Odin, first Catholic 
bishop of Texas, and his companions were for- 
tunate to have had the Ursulines to see after 
their needs, for time and again it had been 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that few if any 
of the yellow fever patients ever recovered 
from the dread illness unless they were assisted 
by careful nursing. Indeed, recovery seems to 
have been almost more dependent on nursing 
than on medical care, for beyond administer- 
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ing a light purgative and something to quiet 
the patient’s nerves, the doctor had little that 
he could do. It remained for the nurse to sit 
long hours seeing to it that the patient was 
kept constantly in a light sweat and that room 
temperatures remained just right and the 
proper amount of light nourishment was sup- 
plied at due intervals. 

All this the nuns did for the ailing bishop 
and his sick priests, and the prelate and all but 
a few of his fellow-workers recovered in due 
time; but the missionaries in the outlying dis- 
tricts did not fare so well. There were, for 
example, young Father Chazelle and his fellow- 
missionary, who were stationed out of the city. 
Both priests were stricken at the same time by 
the yellow plague and both lay in their miser- 
able hut, unassisted by any except a few timid 
parishioners who took turns bringing a bucket 
of water each day and leaving it just outside 
the door of the ailing priests’ domicile. 

Since the two lacked all other aid and were 
totally without medical care, the disease ran 
its course swiftly. Soon both victims became 
so weak they could scarcely stand. Knowing 
that death could not be far away, they decided 
that the stronger of the two should attempt 
to say Mass and give viaticum to his confrere. 

Father Chazelle proved to be the weaker, and 
so his companion set about vesting, stopping 
many times to rest and regain strength. Twice 
he had to pause during the actual service itself, 
but at last the hosts were consecrated and 
Communion given. 

Three days later Father Chazelle asked to 
be helped outside so that he might select the 
spot for his interment. This he did, and as he 
stood, leaning on the arm of his tottering com- 
panion, he begged that a large wooden cross be 
erected near by to serve as a reminder to others 
to pray for him. The next day the young priest 
was a corpse. A day or two later, his companion 
followed him. 

Back in the town of Galveston, the nuns 
learned of this double tragedy with a tighten- 
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ing of the heart. They knew these men well. 
Father Chazelle had sailed with them on the 
same vessel from New Orleans. They had hoped 
much from his youth and his talents and fine 
abilities. They had not dreamed that the yellow 
fever would put so specdy an end to his plans 
and ambitions, and they began asking them- 
selves the same question that was in the minds 
of most Galvestonians that fateful October of 
1847. “Whose turn will be next?” 

On the twenty-first of the same month, 
Bishop Odin, then convalescing from the dis- 
ease, wrote to his friend, Archbishop Blanc: 


For three weeks our poor town has suffered 
much. Already we have lost more than two 
hundred inhabitants. Our house, in particular, 
is a real hospital. All of us, with the exception 
of Mr. Brands, have been ill. The convales- 
cence is long and painful. . . 

Our nuns have been exempted from the 
malady. There has not been a single case 
among them. 


Ten days later, on October 31, Bishop Odin 
wrote again: 


The plague still continues to affect our poor 
town of Galveston; ten or twelve persons die 
daily. 

Our religious continue to enjoy excellent 
health. Their school, however, has suffered a 
great deal because of the epidemic. Frequently 
they have no more than ten or twelve pupils. 


But if the yellow fever had spared the nuns 
in the plague of 1847, the good sisters were not 
so fortunate in 1853, when once again the 
frightening illness terrorized the town. This 
time the pest made its appearance in September, 
and so violent were its ravages that many in- 
habitants fled the island and sought refuge in 
the interior of the state. 

There were seven priests stationed in Gal- 
veston. Soon six of them were dead. Consterna- 
tion reigned within the convent as well as out- 
side its walls. Daily, word came of the death 
of some school child or of some child’s being 
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Particularly interesting is the story of two 
of the orphans. The little girls were brought 
to the convent one evening by the sole surviv- 
ing priest, who related that while making his 
daily round of visits to the sick he had noticed 
the children staring out at him from the open 
window of a white cottage. 

Not knowing whether the family was of his 
faith or not, at first he decided not to go in; 
but on second thought he changed his mind. 
It was fortunate that he did, for inside the cot- 
tage he found not two children but three, and 
lying on the bed, unable to move and in the 
last stages of the plague, was the mother. When 
the priest questioned her, she replied faintly 
that the family was Catholic and but lately 
arrived in this country. They were immigrants 
from Austria, and her husband had died almost 
immediately upon their arrival in this strange 
land. Now she herself was dying, and she 
begged the priest to see to it that her children 
were cared for. 

Deeply touched, he promised; and when the 
good woman died he kept his word by putting 
the two girls with the nuns at the convent. 
Many years later, the older of the children, 
Teresa Holly, became the first Mother Superior 
of the Ursuline Community of Dallas; and the 
younger, little Katy, grew up to be the Mother 
Assistant General of the Order, with head- 
quarters in Rome. 

But meanwhile the epidemic of 1853 raged 
on. Church funerals became an impossibility. 
There were not enough ministers or priests left 
to conduct them, and so daily the death wagon 
passed along the streets of the town to collect 
the sheet-swathed bodies of the fever victims 
and carry them off for a hasty burial in the 
trenches dug far out on the sand hills at the 
eastern end of the island. 

Sorely beset physicians plied their remedies 
of hot orange-leaf tea, senna leaves, and sweat 
baths without much hope of success, for so 
many were ill that there was a shortage of 
nurses. The lack of nursing care caused much 
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suffering and tragedy that might have been 
avoided had there been nurses enough. 

For example, there was the case of Mary 
Jane McClellan, a day-school pupil at the con- 
vent. Early in September, Mary Jane was 
stricken with so severe a form of the fever that 
after a few days she became completely para- 
lyzed, unable either to move or to speak. Her 
father, a seafaring man, was away at the time 
on a long voyage; and the family with whom 
he had left the child, being unable to get a 
nurse and thinking the little girl dead, called 
the undertakers to carry the body off to the 
lonely cemetery among the sand hills. 

Mary Jane, fully conscious but not capable 
of giving any sign of life, was carried out to 
be buried. It was only when she was literally 
lying on the brink of her own grave that she 
finally managed by a supreme effort of the will 
to force a slight movement of her body and so 
attract the attention of the gravediggers and 
save herself from being buried alive. 

Within the convent itself there was tragedy 
too. Sister St. Theophile, the youngest sister in 
the community, stricken with what the doctor 
declared to be the worst case of yellow fever 
he had ever seen, died after a few days of in- 
tense pain. Five days later, Sister Theophile’s 
dearest friend, Bridget Shelly, a boarder, died 
also. Many of the other nuns and children were 
down with the plague. They had to be given 
medicines and be kept wrapped in blankets to 
induce a sweat; and the convalescent had to be 
cared for in the infirmary where bed sheets 
wrung out in cold water were kept hanging on 
ropes strung across the room—with the hope 
that the Gulf breeze, fanning the damp sheets, 
might alleviate the suffering of the patients. 

When all these tasks proved too much for 
the few nuns still able to be up and around, a 
call was sent out to the town for volunteer 
help. The response was generous. 

After this severe visitation, four years 
elapsed before another case of the malady ap- 
peared in the convent. 

Strangely enough, the end of the plague of 
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1857 also marked the end of all attacks of the 
yellow fever within the convent, although the 
town itself continued periodically to suffer the 
ravages of the terrible disease. The last known 
death of a yellow fever patient in Galveston 
occurred in 1898. After that, the scientific 
experimentation undertaken by Walter Reed, 
James Carroll, Jesse Lazear, William Gorgas, 


and others finally fixed the blame for the re- 
curring pestilence on the bite of the Aédes 
aegypti mosquito. Then at last, the inhabitants 
of the Island City followed the advice given 
them half a century earlier by old Dr. Ashbel 
Smith, and cleaned up and filled in the 
“Strand” and the many other breeding places 
of mosquitoes on or near the island. 


Will Teleteach Take Over? 


RICHARD C. BEDFORD 


AT PRESENT, discussion on most college cam- 
puses seems to turn ultimately to the question 
of how to contain the tidal wave of antici- 
pated enrolments. Everyone recognizes that 
the influence of World War II on planned 
parenthood was just the opposite of that of 
the preceding contest, and that government 
subsistence payments to married student- 
veterans also contributed no little to the 
encouragement of the bumper crop now 
approaching college-tuition-paying status. 
The assumption that automation, atomation, 
and electronation will bring unprecedented 
amounts of leisure is widespread. The assump- 
tion that there will be a corresponding desire 
‘to utilize that leisure for educational pur- 
poses is even more rarely questioned. 

If college education continues its present 
development, as a minor service or entertain- 
ment agency which shapes its product to meet 
the narrowing demands of industry or else 
merely provides the proper patina of pseudo- 
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sophistication necessary for acceptance into 
the society of the hyperadjusted, increasing 
numbers will swarm into colleges. But tech- 
nological advancement seems likely to cause 
a sharp drop in demand for even the narrow 
specialist, as the age of the computator and 
taped response has a feedback effect on em- 
ployment demand. Some sense of futility in 
pushing the entertainment and adjustment 
tendency further may be felt, for there is 
no way to employ growing mobs of high- 
school graduates who have learned no spelling 
but much dancing, who are perfectly adjusted 
to social maladjustment, who have been quite 
thoroughly sterilized intellectually, and who 
are already forcing dilution of the weak tea 
served on most cafeteria campuses. But for 
some time the inflation in popularity of 
higher education, as a leisure-time activity 
by which one can learn what to do with the 
remaining leisure time, seems likely to bring 
about a devaluation of education. And the 
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fact that the academic chefs are already 
changing the menu to include such offerings 
as “The Science of Fly Tying and Casting” 
is an ominous harbinger. 

Sut what lies in wait? 

Thus far those who don’t imply that noth- 
ing short of a replay of the loaves and fishes 
miracle will solve the problem seem con- 
vinced that only two paths lead to volume 
victualing. Apparently aware of the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns in the 
construction of skyscrapers, and having con- 
fronted the evils of high land values, the 
planners have hit upon the idea of satellite 
schools which will function as subcontractor 
feeder units surrounding the main university 
plant. This setup is very attractive to the 
cash-conscious trustees who prefer to keep 
investment in real estate and plant construc- 
tion to a minimum. And, urged on perhaps by 
certain tax inducements, many suddenly pub- 
lic-spirited gentry have begun to unload high 
maintenance cost estates as donations to the 
cause of wider education. Although they fre- 
quently prove an embarrassment, because of 
the necessity of providing matching funds, 
apparently these estates will be refurbished 

_and pressed into service for the furthering of 
the community college idea. 

Nevertheless, classes will in time grow 
unmanageably larger, and it can be predicted 
that the present practice of hiring several 
graduate teaching assistants, at bare subsis- 
tence pay, in lieu of a qualified teacher— 
nicely rationalized by righteous pronounce- 
ments that greater opportunity for teaching 
experience is being offered, but of course at 
a considerable saving in wages—will be in- 
finitely expanded. Several of the more fore- 
sighted have suggested that the practice might 
even be perverted further by hiring no teach- 
ers for freshmen students but instead giving 
teaching assignments to upperclassmen. 

The basic idea of the satellite setup, how- 
ever, will be to provide two years of something 


like commuters’ junior college, after which 
those wishing to continue will be sent off to 
the main assembly plant. Patently, however, 
this appears to be the beginning of something 
like a six-year high school system, since the 
students will not only be commuters-—a com- 
mon experience for many of us who have 
attended city colleges—but, moreover, will be 
out of contact with much of that intangible 
intellectual atmosphere of college life. One 
of the virtues of this atmosphere has been the 
opportunity to meet and live in close contact 
with those not sharing the same narrow ortho- 
doxies as the neighbors and parents the student 
has lived with—an opportunity which may 
foster the questioning attitude underlying the 
true education process. Most likely only the 
main assembly plants will be staffed with the 
top-flight researchers and professorial types, 
while the satellite subcontractors will be 
staffed by the lower echelons. Library facili- 
ties, oddly once thought the hub of the col- 
lege experience, will inevitably be “just 
adequate” for the course reference at best. 
The split from home and the familiar will be 
occurring at a critical point in the student’s 
academic career; and the change of status 
after two years, from commuter to resident, 
may well involve some hazardous dislocation. 

Clearly, however, even the satellite arrange- 
ment is ultimately going to demand building 
and the upkeep thereof—a sizable risk invest- 
ment should the population curve begin to 
drop again or the demand for education slack 
off. Plants could be jerry-built, in the new 
consumer society style, and readily torn down 
should demand wane. Or perhaps they could 
be built so that they could be quickly con- 
verted into apartment houses for the crowds 
still waiting for that vast low-cost housing 
construction program promised since the last 
armistice. Or perhaps the higher education 
system, with its similarly large capital invest- 
ment, will join industry in encouraging the 
higher birth rate in order to insure the market. 
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CERTAINLY the reluctance to expand, on the 
part of many schools which have yet to re- 
cover from the temporary enrolment famine 
of the war years, is understandable. It is also 
conceivable that in the heroic fight against 
this capital investment the size of classes may 
be permitted to balloon until class discussion 
becomes a ridiculous impossibility as class en- 
rolments go on an all-the-floor-will-bear basis. 

But by then we shail probably have wand- 
ered pretty far down the other path. It will 
have been recognized that if the customer can 
no longer get to the product, the product can 
be brought right into his home—and so we 
have the second phase: education by TV. 
Already hats are being heaved into the air in 
welcome of this solution to the problem of 
expansion, since it seems more “reasonable.” 
Many of the stodgy holdouts resisting this 
will gradually be won over by the promise of 
sharply reduced plant maintenance cost and 
a virtually unlimited enrolment—with conse- 
quent swollen tuition revenues. Many grow 
starry-eyed with visions of some company 
underwriting the cost of telecasting, much as 
is done for the opera or symphony perform- 
ances. Many conscience-stricken will, on the 
other hand, drop their guards when told that 
since the barrel was being scraped to staff the 
besieged schools, teaching quality can be 
raised tremendously by having one good 
teacher teach thousands via television. Surely 
it will seem unreasonable to waste the talent 
of a teaching Toscanini on the conducting of 
a class of virtual chamber-music size when 
he could be better employed as the conductor 
of a vast class of augmented symphony pro- 
portions. 

Of course, ways will have to be found to 
plug up leaks of revenue, and closed circuit 
arrangements will have to be made if the 
tuition-payers are to be the sole beneficiaries. 
Even now several schools are toying with the 
possibility of marketing a special TV set 
capable of picking up the telelessons. Part of 
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the cost of this set will be deducted from 
tuitions. Doubtless, too, some sort of honor 
system will be devised to insure that no non- 
student free-loaders are occupying the TV 
lounge chairs during telelessons. 

Certainly it is quite apparent that as the 
orientation in passivity and sloth becomes 
more complete under teleteach many schools 
which too eagerly embarked on a building 
expansion program, in the first phase, are 

going to be confronted with embarrassingly 
large amounts of unused floor space. 

Certainly too the ranks of teachers will be 
sharply depleted as only the photogenic who 
are able to speak either in the vaguely pseudo- 
British presently allotted to credible intellec- 
tuals or with the huckster’s boudoir huskiness 
of calculated sincerity can hope for a hearing. 
Ultimately it may be realized that it is un- 
necessary for the teleprof to know anything 
about the subject matter, since a small army 
of grubby scholar-legmen can work up the 
production for him. Ultimately the teleprof 
will merely have to look and act as a profes- 
sor is supposed to. 

As for the content of the lessons, the pres- 
ent trend of destruction of sensitivities, de- 
terioration of powers of discrimination, and 
general debauching of standards of quality and 
value, under the onslaught of the TV pro- 
gramming collage, may be reversed by then. 
But the “educational” offerings of teleteach 
may fit quite well into something very much 
like the present salad offered on TV. The 
audio-visual disciples, turned loose against the 
new captive audiences, and augmented by all 
of the brainwashing techniques of fifteen or 
twenty years of TV advertising experience, 
will contribute immeasurably to the regression 
toward unthink. 

To be sure, some diehards may protest that 
something quite traditionally American and 
democratic is being lost in the process, since 
even facilities for write-in or phone-in ques- 


’ tions cannot supplant the democratic and 
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mutually educational give and take of class- 
room discussion. Some of these eccentrics may 
also complain, anachronistically, that the 
warm relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent is vanishing and in the resultant remote- 
ness a new Herrdoktorism, a caste status of 
aloofness, will develop among educators. But 
by then the previous phase of vast over- 
crowded lecture classes may have obliterated 
such archaic notions as close teacher-student 
relations and the present trend toward in- 
difference, apathy, lack of controversy, and 
passive acceptance will have made provision 
for any discussion unnecessary. 

Even now few seem inclined to cast off the 
euphoria of bumptious optimism, so typical 
of this era of peace and prosperity, in order 
to point to the rather ominous historic con- 
nection in America between population in- 
crease and economic well-being. Fewer care to 
explore the allied matter of whether we can 
continue to regard prosperity and the vaunted 
high standard of living solely in terms of mass 
production and quantity. Even now labeled 
an alarmist, a crank, an enemy of the people 
is he who gazes out at the imbecility of our 
mass communications media, the repeatedly 
emphasized hollowness of our best-informed- 
nation brag, the annual rise in juvenile crime, 
the geometric progression in statistics on “ac- 
cidents” resulting from irresponsibility, etc., 
and concludes that there is some question 
of whether we are even now really dealing 
with the problems of quality education, the 
solution of which would seem pertinent as 
supporting evidence of any boast of a truly 
rising standard of living. Even now anyone 


implying that slick political sleight of hand 


has managed to blur the distinction between 
quality and quantity, by the subtle switch of 
high cost of living for high standard of living, 
is liable to be branded a subversive under- 
mining national security. Even the planners 
struggling with questions centering around 
oversupply, if less harried, might confess their 
perplexity as to how those most in need are 
to be induced to desire more education. But 
now they are not disposed to bother about the 
evidence that education thus far seems to have 
failed to provide those most in need of it 
with the means to the good life. 

There may still, however, be some small 
remaining hope that before either the satellite 
program or teleteach can be put into opera- 
tion some consideration may be given to the 
question of whether a tightening up of the 
already constantly slipping education stand- 
ards would not solve much of the overload 
problem which many educators profess to 
see in the evidence of a burgeoning popula- 
tion. Perhaps here and there a plea for the 
provision for quality control may be injected 
into the academic councils on increasing pro- 
duction. Maybe some few will recall that a 
college degree really has not been guaranteed 
to everybody, that colleges really should not 
be just places to keep people because nobody 
can think of anything else to do with them, 
and that there really is not much sense to 
adding another empty degree to the present 
meaninglessness which is the high-school di- 
ploma. Maybe, upon realization that it would 
be more intelligent to plan how to raise the 
standards, we might even find that the big 
boom is not really of nearly the size antici- 
pated. 
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Reviews of Books 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE XIV 
the data of which will be “as indisputable as 
the engineering certainties of Boulder Dam.” 
Since the “‘science of man” envisaged by Wolfe 
appears to rest upon deterministic assumptions, 
one cannot avoid, in the end, criticizing his 
book on these terms. This is no place to explore 
in detail the perennial and infinitely complex 
question of freedom vs. determinism which, in 
any case, was not Wolfe’s primary concern in 
making his investigation. It is certainly fair 
to observe, however, that by side-stepping this 
problem Wolfe fails to relate his own scheme 
of humanistic values to his deterministic frame- 
work of thought. True, in a passage or two he 
acknowledges that no organized society can 
accept the denial of human responsibility im- 
plicit in determinism; but one gathers that he 
regards this fact as largely irrelevant to his 
discussion of the nature of man. “To function 
at all,” he concedes, “society must assume free 
choice on the part of its citizens. But this,” 
he adds, “is far from acceptance of freedom 
of choice as a reality in a scientific sense.” Does 
he believe, with Arthur Koestler, that freedom 
is simply a “fantasy”? If so, what is there in 
man’s nature that leads him to conceive or to 
feel the necessity of conceiving such a fantasy? 
He does not say. Ants, so we are told, have a 
high degree of “social organization” without, 
presumably, needing any such fantasy. 
Lincoln Steffens, whose social determinism 
appears to have Wolfe’s hearty approval, came 
to the conclusion that good and bad were 
meaningless terms and that it was absurd to 
condemn or to praise. There is, no doubt, a 
certain appeal in the logical rigor of this point 
of view. But can it pass what one might call 
the “Hitler test,” that is, can it provide us 
with any rational means of choosing between 
Hitler’s barbarous values and Wolfe’s own 
humane ideals? Since both, by Steffens’ analy- 
sis, are equally shaped by social determinants, 
by what standard (and whence derived?) do 
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we condemn the first and cherish the second? 
Or was the struggle against Hitlerism simply 
a struggle for survival and is force, then, the 
ultimate validator of ethical standards? Unless 
such questions are taken into consideration, I 
do not see how it is possible for an environ- 
mentalist like Wolfe to select the goals toward 
which he wishes to direct humanity except in 
a purely arbitrary fashion. 

I do not think it is unfair to raise these 
questions. Nor do I believe that it represents a 
“flight from reason” or a “failure of nerve” 
to suggest it is quite possible that the case for 
human freedom and ethical responsibilicy— 
involving, as it does, the assumption of a de- 
gree of transcendence which appears to elude 
the scientific method—cannot be made on 
grounds completely consonant with the scien- 
tific world-view. It may be, indeed, that funda- 
mental questions about human values are 
unanswerable in any definitive sense. If so, that 
in itself is a fact about the human condition 
which must be taken into account in any se- 
rious “science of man.” There is always the 
possibility, in fact, that the propensity to raise 
ultimate questions which can never be answered 
with finality is the most potent factor in the 
shaping of the nature of man. 

Paul F. Boller, Jr. 


THE RIDDLE OF TIME 

Man and Time 

Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks 3 
Bollingen Series XXX 

EDITED BY JOSEPH CAMPBELL 

Pantheon, New York $5.00 

THIS REMARKABLE VOLUME, third in a series 
consisting of papers selected from the Eranos 
Yearbooks—the proceedings of annual gath- 
erings held at Ascona, Switzerland—is a sur- 
vey of the meaning of time for various types 
of civilization. The points of view of the 
twelve contributors differ so widely that, as 
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editor Joseph Campbell justly says, “any mind 
sympathetically following the pell-mell of 
their arguments cannot but lose momentarily 
(and, in fortunate cases, forever) those old 
sureties that once enabled the learned to tell 
us precisely where hell is and where heaven.” 

The symposium opens with “Art and 
Time,” by Erich Neumann. Then follow 
“Gnosis and Time,” by Henri-Charles Puech; 
“Time and History in Patristic Christianity,” 
by Gilles Quispel; “Time in Islamic Thought,” 
by Louis Massignon; “Cyclical Time in Maz- 
daism and Ismailism,” by Henry Corbin; 
“Time and Eternity in Indian Thought,” by 
Mircea Eliade; “On Synchronicity,” by C. G. 
Jung; “The Concept of Time in the Book of 
Changes,” by Hellmut Wilhelm; “On the Re- 
lation of Time to Death,” by Helmuth Pless- 
ner; “Transformations of Science in Our 
Age,” by Max Knoll; “Time in the Life of 
the Organism,” by Adolf Portmann; and 
“Primordial Time and Final Time,” by Gerar- 
dus van der Leeuw. 

These titles convey something of the scope 
of the work. In the concluding chapter is a 
passage which throws light on all that has 
gone before: 


The riddle of time is the riddle of the begin- 
ning. We know that there can be no true be- 
ginning. Something has always gone before. 
In the beginning lies the whole past. The be- 
ginning is the past. Yet we say that we begin 
something, that we make a new beginning. 
And we call the long list of such beginnings, 
time. 

We live in time. We live out of the fact 
that we always begin anew: on awakening in 
the morning, at the beginning of the year, 
with every task we undertake, with each move 
from one place to another. And we do not 
understand this magic of the new beginning, 
this eternal transition from past to today, from 
today to past. The mysterious divide between 
yesterday and tomorrow, the intangible now, 
in which and through which we have our 
existence, is incomprehensible to us. 

This is ancient wisdom. We recall the fa- 
mous words of St. Augustine: “What then is 
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time? If no one asks me, I know; if I want to 
explain it to a questioner, I do not know. But 
at any rate this much I dare affirm I know; 
that if nothin 
time; if nothing were approaching, 
would be no future time; if nothing were, 
there would be no present time. 

“But the two times, past and future, how 
can they be, since the past is no more and the 
future is not yet? On the other hand, if the 
present were always present and never flowed 
away into the past, it would not be time at 
all, but eternity. But if the present is only 
time, because it flows away into the past, how 
can we say that it is? For it is, only because 
it will cease to be. Thus we can affirm that 


Thus the riddle of time is explained in 
psychological language which makes the reader 
realize the unbelievable power of the concepts 
of time with which we are endowed. As he 
contemplates the meaning of time he will see 
that it is not a simple thing as we conceive it 
today, but a complicated manifold activity of 
the human consciousness. In the various essays 
comprising the book are described cosmic time, 
world time, clock time, rational time, biologi- 
cal time, physical time, mathematical time, the 
time of myth, ceremonial, and ritual, and 
many other forms of time. It is shown that 
the purpose of time is to make the past real 
and to bring hope to the human heart con- 
cerning the future. 

From the beginning of time, myth and ritual 
have served to bring into the consciousness of 
the community the sum total of the meaning 
—-spiritual, emotional, historical—of the 
events of the past. Initiation serves a similar 
purpose, bringing into the present moment the 
meaning of the future, the path to which is 
begun in the present. The study of philosophy 
reveals the concepts of the human mind as it 
has expanded through the ages in its desire to 
understand the world, humanity, and the rela- 
tionship between the known and the knower. 
The artist uses the various techniques of music, 


painting, architecture, and the rest to bring 
into the present moment the state of con- 
sciousness of the mass of the people of the 
future, or to crystallize and focus the culture 
of a people for all to see in the present. The 
person who looks upon or listens to a work 
of art is taken out of himself and his everyday 
time and is given a glimpse of vast eras of 
time. 

Time is life. In the chapter on “Time in 
the Life of the Organism,” Adolf Portmann, 
professor of zodlogy at the University of Basel, 
says: 


None of us knows what living creatures 
really are. We are forever seeking to learn what 
we ourselves are amid the totality of earthly 
forms of life and of the cosmic forms that are 
unknown to us. And true knowledge only 
deepens the great mystery of formation; far 
from disenchanting, it teaches us how really 
profound is the mystery of origins. The explo- 
ration of unconscious, as part of the 
boundless exploration of life, is an endless 
sounding of these same depths. ...In the 
exploration of the unconscious—and all work 
in biology is ultimately such an exploration— 
we seek to transcend the old archaic distinc- 
tions of body, soul, and spirit, not because we 
belittle what they designate but because we 
see with new eyes the life forms in which these 
distinctions were formerly made. 


After a detailed analysis of the biological 
urges of various life forms and their responses 
to the changes in the time of the seasons, Port- 
mann goes on to show that a mystery is re- 
vealed in the union between consciousness and 
the physical organism. Consciousness, in what- 
ever form it may appear—animal, human, or 
any other—is capable of receiving the im- 
pulses of life within and without and creating 
a sense of time which makes it possible for the 

‘organism to survive and, further, to transcend 
necessity and create beauty, culminating in the 
philosophical concepts of goodness, truth, and 
beauty without which human life would be 
worthless. 
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But by the victory of rational science over 
archaic experience, he continues, “the whole- 
ness of human life is menaced; the imaginative 
function is dying away; living, creative imagi- 
nation is in process of atrophy, a profound 
secret source of creativity—from which even 
scientific activity ultimately draws its inspira- 
tion—is running low.” Archaic man was 
many-sided in his creativeness because he used 
his imagination in the creation of myth, which 
gave meaning to his life and to the culture 
which he produced. Modern man, on the other 
hand, with his scientific rational approach has 
cut life up into little pieces and sees only such 
small portions of it that no meaning can be 
perceived. Modern man cannot forsake the 
rational scientific process, but he must relate 
it to the meaning of life. 

One cannot observe the higher forms of life 
without realizing that form is the expression 
of the innermost being of consciousness. The 
process of giving form to the states of con- 
sciousness is the process of time. The observa- 
tion of changes creates the past, the present, 
and the future, and time comes into being. 
As Einstein showed so brilliantly, time is in- 
dissolubly related to space. And without the 
concept of space there could be no physical 
world. Thus time, space, and the material 
world all exist within the consciousness of 
man and are in reality all one. The content of 
consciousness is the universe upon which man 
looks out and to which he gives meaning by 
his spiritual resources and states of awareness. 
This meaning is the impulse of life, and timing 
and spacing are the means by which it is acted 
out. 

The concept that time and human con- 
sciousness are one and the same is borne out 
in Max Knoll’s noteworthy paper on “Trans- 
formations of Science in Our Age.” The 
author, professor of electrical engineering at 
Princeton, discusses the relationship which ap- 
pears to exist between the perceptive function 
of the human consciousness and the action of 
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the world of energy, both of which are gov- 
erned by the same general laws of action. Knoll 
sees in present-day thought a trend, which is 
changing the structure of the sciences, toward 
the stressing of “the bipolar character of the 
phenomenal world and of time.” 

In the several papers which analyze certain 
aspects of the philosophy underlying the reli- 
gions of Oriental and Western cultures, an- 
other form of bipolarity is examined. One is 
reminded of another remarkable book, F. S. C. 
Northrop’s The Meeting of East and West, in 
which the agreements between these two great 
modes of life and thought are clearly pointed 
out. Basically, however, although we of the 
West are consciously influenced by Oriental 
concepts and the Orient is also being strongly 
affected by the ideas of the West, the two vast 
mental constructs are profoundly different. 
The Oriental has created subjective states of 
consciousness through cyclical concepts of time 
which bring the individual and events back 
into being again and again through reincarna- 
tion and Karma. Greek civilization was caught 
up in this view of life, which, unmodified by 
the dynamism of the human will, became stag- 
nant. Until the impingement of Western 
civilization, the Oriental was treading a 
monotonous path of subjectivity. Over against 
this stands the dynamic view of time which 
built the West and produced the conscious- 
ness of the objective world as an independent 
state of being outside the individual. This ob- 
jective material world has since been analyzed 
by modern science and found to be energy 
which acts according to certain laws and prin- 
ciples. When understood by the human con- 
sciousness it can be manipulated and magi- 
cally changed from one form into another; 
and such manipulation has been characteristic 
of the West. Nevertheless, Western civilization 
is in trouble because we do not realize the im- 
portance of consciousness as the Oriental does. 

The true state of affairs would seem to be 
this: all that is, is known because it exists in 
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the consciousness of the knower. There is a 
world which lies outside ourselves, but we can 
know it only indirectly. This is the theoretical 
world of science and mathematics. When it 
comes into our consciousness we are aware of 
its forms, colors, and other immediate percep- 
tions. It is the human consciousness which 
gives it meaning through the concepts and 
tools of time and space. Time, therefore, is a 
construct of human consciousness and is one 
of the marks of the genius of the human race. 
Man and Time has some shortcomings for 
the general reader because, recording as it does 
a colloquy among scholars, it assumes much 
background knowledge in many fields of 
thought. But as the product of a “festival of 
emergent visions,” as Campbell calls the Eranos 
meetings, it is intensely stimulating and is to 
be commended to all those whose desire for 
the enlargement of understanding extends to 
the methods by which the mind of man gives 
life its meaning. 
A. A. Taliaferro 


FORCEFUL PRESENCE: GUERARD 
Fossils and Presences 

BY ALBERT GUERARD 

Stanford University Press, Stanford $5.00 


WHEN BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY recently honored 
Albert Guérard with the degree of Doctor of 
Letters, the citation read: 


A civilized rebel, a sensitive nonconformist, a 
genuine renaissance man, a genuine lover of 
people, a blend of Gallic wit and American 
pragmatism, giving new validity to the ancient 
encomium—the gentleman and the scholar. 


Pick up Fossils and Presences, or indeed any 
one of his books, and you will find all these 
characteristics alive in it. For a book by 
Albert Guérard is not simply a treatment of 
a subject; it is the totality of a mind flashing 
with life as it directs itself toward this sub- 
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ject or that. This is a rare thing in our frag- 
mented age; its value the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters has recently acknowl- 
edged by electing Guérard to membership. 

Fossils and Presences is, in the author’s 
words, “a study in purposeful change.” The 
words of the title, around which are gathered 
essays written over a period of five decades, 
are defined at the start: 


For those established powers—perhaps once 
potent for good—which are now a drag in our 
quest, I have proposed the name Fossits. There 
are elements in them that have ceased to grow, 
that are no longer relevant—a date, a name, a 
text, a form, claiming traditional authority, 
encrusting and stifling the spirit. Those powers, 
past, present, and future, which are Lite 
and guiding us, I call presences. This is not 
an Armageddon of abstractions: the conflict 
is real, and a cause of anguish in the heart and 
mind of every man. With our awareness of life 
as a criterion, let us welcome those forces which 
bring life abundantly. Let us prevent words, 
ideas, creeds, institutions, from becoming 
fossilized. 


Sometimes fossils become idols—fetishes or 
false gods. ‘“They are,” says Guérard, “things 
that we worship with a secret misgiving that 
there is no life in them.” Of these, he dis- 
cusses five: Race, the Leviathan National 
State, the Party System, the Profit Motive, 
and the Sectarian Church. The remedy for 
our idolatry, the author tells us, is to re- 
nounce the idols and “take to heart the great 
rule of life: ‘Seek ye the truth, for the quest 
alone can make you free.’” Then “your an- 
guish will turn, not into nerveless acquies- 
cence, but into dynamic discontent, a healthy 
spur to action.” 

The two objections to this remedy, the 
force of which Guérard acknowledges with- 
out for a moment bending to it, are, first, 
that the idols are so strong as to appear invin- 
cible; and, second, that their vanishing would 
leave nothing but “a grey blur, an undiffer- 
entiated devitalized world.” To the first ob- 
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jection he opposes courage, even if no great 
hope—‘for our conscience should not need 
the bribe of a hope.” To the second he has 


a ringing answer: 


End the service of the Idols, and what remains? 
Only art; only the sciences of nature and the 
sciences of man; only the conquest of space, 
the conquest of time, perhaps even the con- 
quest of death. Only love, still untamed, still 
unplumbed. 


The discussion of the five idols ends the 
first section, “Meditations on the Art of 
Thinking.” But the terms of the book’s title 
apply not only to ideas and institutions, but 
to men as well. In his second section, “Ages 
and Men,” Guérard discusses the relationship 
of men to the periods in which they live, and 
what makes them fossils or presences. The 
many difficulties and complexities of the effort 
to define a “period” are brilliantly set forth 
in the essay called “The Age of Paradox,” 
which opens the section. Then comes the title 
essay, “Fossils, Classics, Presences,” which 
looks about in literature, especially the litera- 
ture of France, to discover the characteris- 
tics of these three types. “Smile at the Fossil,” 
Guérard tells us, “with the proper degree of 
irony and pity; revere the Classic—reverence 
may be deep without being warm; commune 
with the Presence.” (This essay, incidentally, 
appeared originally in the Southwest Review; 
other portions of the book also saw first pub- 
lication here or in SWR’s predecessor, the 
Texas Review.) After this, Guérard proceeds 
to the consideration of these concepts as em- 
bodied in Dante, Alfred de Vigny, Anatole 
France, Alain, and Thomas Mann. 

The final section, “Nationalism, Liberalism, 
Justice,” contains essays on nationalism, 
colonialism, Lyautey’s dream for Morocco, 
and “Pride and Passion in the Maghreb,” with 
a postscript: “The Key to Peace Is in Jeru- 
salem.” The book concludes with what Gué- 
rard calls “Penultima Verba”—a brief but 
penetrating essay which, through the author’s 
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reflections on the significance of the three 
chapels, Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant, 
grouped on the campus of Brandeis Univer- 
sity, presents in concentrated form some of 
his clearest insights on such subjects as Ameri- 
can pluralism, the religion of the Common 
Denominator, and the meaning of a uni- 
versity. 

Guérard’s three years of teaching at Bran- 
deis came after his “retirement” from Stan- 
ford. And now he is once more at Stanford, 
teaching and writing books, as forceful a 
Presence as could well be found to illustrate 
his own words. “The thought of death,” he 
writes, 


does not haunt me or affright me. The problem 
is not to live forever, but to make life worth 
living. I am satisfied with my allotted span. I 
have long been ready to depart. Ready, but not 
overanxious. If I sing Nunc dimittis, it is with 
a hint to the Lord that there is no great hurry 
about it. 


It is to be hoped that the Lord will long con- 
tinue to take the hint, for we are more, not 
less, in need, as the years of our confused new 


age go by, of the “genuine renaissance man” 
that is Albert Guérard. 
Margaret L. Hartley 


CIVIL WAR CLOSE UP 
Battles and Leaders of the Civil War 


EDITED BY R. U. JOHNSON AND C. C. BUEL 
Thomas Yoseloff, New York 4 vols. $30.00 


The Confederate Reader 


EDITED BY RICHARD B. HARWELL 
Longmans, Green, New York $7.50 


so MUCH has been written about the Civil War 
that the reading public is almost buried in a 
paper avalanche. But mass seems to have no 
deleterious effect; the demand continues. In 
fact, avid Civil War “buffs” have pressured 
publishers into printing a deal of tripe under 
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the guise of honest history. And still the cry 
is for more. With inkwells running dry of fresh 
material, a new gimmick has been tried: the 
reprinting of older, even of contemporary, 
works. Memoirs, reminiscences, autobiogra- 
phies have appeared, along with general works 
by erstwhile authorities who long ago began 
the process of hashing out the rights and 
wrongs of military operations and arguing the 
case for favorite generals and politicians. Won- 
der of wonders, even these books have sold— 
with the result that the public probably knows 
more of the source material on the Civil War 
than on any other era in American history. 

A modern quip has it that everybody is an 
expert on the Civil War. But this is really no 
joke. Not only can the casual reader get the 
over-all story of our most chronicled conflict, 
but also he can get into the sources for facts 
to back up his arguments at the nearest Civil 
War Round Table. Which, by the way, may 
be one of the reasons why so many are enthusi- 
astic over the “Late Unpleasantness Between 
the States.” People can get close enough to war 
sources to form opinions and argue them. Civil 
War history has lost the formality of discon- 
nected dates and become something in which 
the fans can participate. Nothing gives the en- 
thusiast a closer feel for his war than the let- 
ters, diaries, and reminiscences of people who 
were there. 

The process of bringing the reader into the 
war began shortly after the hush at Appomat- 
tox. When the shooting stopped and the great 
armies melted away, veterans took time to re- 
adjust. But not too long. Soon some began to 
publish newspaper and magazine articles on the 
slice of glory they had seen. Others compiled 
regimental records and found that publishers 
would print them. Still others wrote with a 
purpose, and used history to vindicate a battle- 
field decision or some constitutional view. Most 
of those who wrote in the years right after the 
war had worn the blue—the ex-Rebels were 
either too tired or too downcast for the paper 
firing line. In time, this second front also 
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quieted down and war literature gradually 
dwindled. 

Fortunately for history, though, the federal 
government began the monumental project of 
compiling all available official papers of the 
war for publication in the multivolume War 
of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies. Co-operation of the 
blue and gray was essential to this task, and 
was admirably achieved. While the collection 
of material went on the editors of Century 
magazine hatched a scheme of their own which 
tied in with the government’s program. It was 
in the summer of 1883 that the idea for Bat- 
tles and Leaders of the Civil War took form. 
Wouldn’t their readers like a series of articles 
on the Civil War, thought the editors, partic- 
ularly if these articles were written by promi- 
nent participants? 

After much cajoling, persuading, and 
smoothing of ruffled reputations, the editors 
obtained contributions from ex-generals, lesser 
officers, politicos, and civilians, Spread before 
a rapidly increasing audience was the Civil War 
by those who made it, fought it, and suffered 
through it. Not all the articles could be printed 
in the magazine (some were abysmally writ- 
ten, others too explosive), but so loud came 
the clamor for more that Century's officials 
decided to put all of them in book form. 
Finally four large volumes were published. 
They slighted neither side, and every effort was 
made to see that what had been remembered 
had been remembered aright. As the readers 
turned the pages of Battles and Leaders, voices, 
smoke, anguish, heroism, shot and shell envel- 
oped them. Here, truly, was an American Iliad. 

In the historiography of this oft-fought war, 
the publication of Battles and Leaders during 
1887-88 ranks as one of the significant events. 
With these volumes, plus the massive Official 
Records, anyone could read the orders which 
sent men to battle and then go with them as 
they died. 

Battles and Leaders enjoyed a period of pop- 
ularity but gradually became part of grand- 
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father’s castoff library, a set which nobody 
read. Soon the set was out of print, and even- 
tually it was classified as moderately rare. Civil 
War scholars cited it in footnotes and often 
praised its source value—which pushed it far- 
ther along the road to oblivion. 

But with the revival of the Civil War, more 
and more readers followed the footnotes from 
one book to another and rediscovered Battles 
and Leaders. When, in 1956, Thomas Yoseloft 
republished the set, he did a great service to 
historians and to fans of the war. The price 
is high, but the drama recorded is worth the 
price of admission. Two samples may illustrate 
the point. 

Hear the battle of Sharpsburg (Antietam) 
through the ears of a lady working in a 
hospital close to the field: “It seems to me 


now,” she wrote, 


that the roar of that day began with the light, 
and all through its long and dragging hours its 
thunder formed a background to our pain and 

.. We could hear the incessant ex- 


we would catch our breath and listen. . . . 


Or witness that awkward moment when 
Grant and Lee met to end the fighting—the 
narrator is a Federal general who was there: 


General Grant began the conversation 

ing: “I met you once before, 

while we were serving in Mexico. ... 
always remembered your appearance, and I 
think I should have recognized you anywhere.” 
“Yes,” replied General Lee, “I w I met 
you on that occasion, and I have often thought 
of it and tried to recollect how you looked, 
eature.” 


Not all the men and women who wrote for 
Battles and Leaders had infallible memories— 
some “forgot” on purpose—so their accounts 
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plosions of artillery, the shrieking whistles of 
the shells, and the sharper, deadlier, more 
thrilling roll of musketry; while every now 
and then the echo of some charging cheer { 
would come, borne by the wind, and as the 
human voice pierced that demoniacal clangor 
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are not always reliable. Consequently they re- 
flect the human element which so often fouled 
up military operations during the war. This 
means that their narratives should be read in 
tandem with a good, standard history of the 
war. But the fact remains that they ought to 
be read, and those who take on the job will be 
glad they did. 

The same can be said for those who turn the 
pages of The Confederate Reader. Editor Rich- 
ard Harwell, ace Southern bibliographer and 
collector, recognizes the trend toward the 
sources and offers a compact and ably chosen 
selection of public documents, private letters, 
newspaper stories, music, playbills, and humor- 
ous anecdotes—all of good Confederate origin. 
Harwell’s Reader complements Battles and 
Leaders, for it provides something a bit differ- 
ent. Not only does it give the flavor of official 
pronunciamento, but also something of every- 
day life in the Confederacy: menus of various 
hostelries, Rebeldom as it looks to foreign trav- 
elers, appeals to the God of Battles from those 
left at home, rumors of peace, dances, parties, 
and dread forebodings. The coverage in rela- 
tively few pages is admirable. 

For the reader who has not the time to en- 
joy the length and breadth of Battles and Lead- 
ers, or for the neo-Confederate, Harwell’s 
book will still provide the drama and special 
feeling of participation. And although the 
Reader is a Rebel tome, partisans of the blue 
need have no fear for the presses continue to 
pour forth volumes and with each passing 
month Union literature increases much as did 
the Union ranks during the fighting years. 
Frank E. Vandiver 


REVELATION IN A TEXAS TOWN 
Home from the Hill 


BY WILLIAM HUMPHREY 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York $3.95 


CAPTAIN WADE HUNNICUTT was the top man 
in the small northeast Texas community. He 
had money, land, the prestige that comes with 
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them, and two driving passions—hunting and 
women. After a good day in the field it seemed 
he liked nothing better than an evening in some 
other man’s bed. The town seemed to regard 
Cap’n Wade’s nocturnal forays as the right 
and privilege of a powerful and skilled hunter. 

Hannah Hunnicutt found out too late—six 
months after the wedding—about Wade's 
habit, and finding out that he was not pure 
when she married him nor was likely to be- 
come any purer gave her no comfort at all. 
There was only a bitter kind of pleasure in 
guessing a little ahead of the Captain and over- 
befriending his next partner in infidelity before 
the two of them had consummated their sin. 

But Hannah could, and did, keep the full 
truth about the Captain from their first and 
only child, Theron, who grew to manhood 
without ever knowing why Papa came home so 
late at night. Theron, therefore, was manly 
and innocent, instructed only in the ways of 
the outdoors by his father, taught to shoot and 
follow the dogs, and kept pure in mind and 
body by the protective attentions and careful 
teachings of his mother. 

It naturally confused Theron considerably 
when Libby Halstead’s father refused to let 
the girl keep a first date with him. 

“It’s Theron Hunnicutt,” the boy an- 
nounced. 

“T see it is,” Mr. Halstead said at the door, 
not admitting him and sending him away with- 
out his date. Theron failed to understand why 
being a Hunnicutt was not now an advantage. 

He found out the reason for the rebuff in 
time to do him real harm. For, Mr. Halstead’s 
protective control of his daughter being 
limited, Theron and Libby did get together 
and develop an affection for each other and 
a growing intimacy that culminated in sexual 
union. From this experience Theron crept home 
late at night, shoes in hand, only minutes after 
the Captain had made a similar appearance to 
Hannah’s accustomed late-watching eyes. She 
laid the facts bare for Theron, and the boy felt 
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descend on him in defilement all the father’s 
accumulated guilt. 

This revelation leads to considerable trouble 
not only in the Hunnicutt family but as well 
in the Halstead family, especially considering 
the fact that Libby turns up pregnant. The 
resolution of this trouble, the assertion here of 
complete tragic destruction, is one of the things 
that make Home from the Hill an extremely 
readable first novel. 


This book is the work of an excellent story- 


teller. The plot synopsized is oversimplified, for 
it is an intricate structure that is built well to 
carry the weight of the story. 

Beyond its construction and its easy read- 
ability, however, Home from the Hill is some- 
what disappointing. Disappointment may, in 
this case, speak well for the book, since the 
story is fully adequate in itself and the dis- 
appointment comes only through one’s being 
led to expect a little more than is found in the 
way of implications or overtones. 

Particularly in the first part of this book the 
use of a narrator’s “we” viewpoint suggests 
that the story will develop as an expression of 
the sum of a community experience, that it 
will broaden to tell how an almost legendary 
series of events touches a closely knit yet di- 
verse group of people. 

For a while it seems as if Home from the 
Hill would take a hero type against a small 
town and rural background and show how, in 
this community, he came to be and why he is; 
but in neither Wade nor Theron Hunnicutt 
are motivations and personal characteristics 
developed to any degree beyond bare plot re- 
quirements. The most severe limitation of this 
novel is that it moves as the plot moves and 
not as the people in the story move it. 

Certain scenes written with high dramatic 
content and excellent narrative style somehow 
just miss capitalizing fully on the depth of 
meaning that might have been drawn from 
them. For instance, at one point young Theron 
is called on to match an outstanding accom- 
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plishment of the Captain’s. Years ago the 
father had coolly finished the career of a 
marauding wild boar. Now the son must per- 
form the same task in the same nearly impene- 
trable thicket. Suspense builds up through an 
admirably written chase, and there are almost 
overtones of the Adonis myth in the penetra- 
tion of the thicket and the charge of the mad- 
dened boar. But in the total effect there is no 
new dimension added, no renewal of spirit or 
brilliance of new intelligence. What we have is 
a dead hog, a foolish and exhausted hunter, and 
a trophy (however belittled) to match the one 
in the father’s den. 

And yet, in a scene as clearly realized as 
anyone could hope for, the town’s attitude to- 
ward the Hunnicutts is brought out during 
last rites for Hannah, who is brought home 
for burial years after the events of the story 
have taken place. Here is a graveyard scene 
which unavoidably puts one in mind of the 
wake for Red in Sanctuary (with the ribaldry 
left out). It contains some of the exceptionally 
vivid and imaginative writing that emerges 
throughout this book and makes Home from 
the Hill a highly interesting work. 

Jobn W. Wilson 


CAREER OF HENRY’S CARDINAL 


Naked to Mine Enemies: 
The Life of Cardinal Wolsey 
BY CHARLES W. FERGUSON 

Little, Brown, Boston $6.00 


IN ANOTHER AGE than this someone would 
surely have produced a five-act tragedy in 
blank verse on the subject of Cardinal Wolsey. 
But this is no age of blank verse or or five-act 
tragedies on the rise and fall of princes. Such 
literature belongs to a period of princes and of 
poets; the tragedy of this age is that of the 
common man and the style best suited is jour- 
nalese or, in the more impassioned forms, 
stream-of-consciousness narration. 
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In the life of Wolsey something of the ele- 
ments of both literary forms merge, for he 
was born a very common man indeed, but he 
became a prince—of the church, and in a sense 
of the state—lived like one, and through his 
bybris came to a fall almost as low as his 
origin. Concerning the nature of that bybris 
the reader must form his own opinion, for the 
nature of the fatal defect in the Cardinal is 
of such a character as to permit more than one 
interpretation. 

Thomas Wolsey was born of a clever and 
perhaps slightly less than scrupulous com- 
moner who by dint of industry and sharp 
practice made quite a lot of money as trades- 
man in the town of Ipswich. The son very 
early manifested remarkable ability and the 
father did not hesitate to spend a surprising 
amount of money in seeing that Thomas had 
all the advantages. Which is to say that after 
a good grammar-school education, he found 
means to send Thomas on to Oxford. At that 
university the young man’s career was dis- 
tinguished, to the extent that he became a 
Fellow and a Master, and eventually before he 
left the school a bursar of his college. All of 
this advancement meant that Wolsey had 
taken Holy Orders, for only in this way did 
one become a scholar and a Fellow. 

Wolsey left Oxford because the Tudor, 
Henry VII, whose accession at last placed a 
period to the Wars of the Roses, needed civil 
servants to replace the considerable numbers 
of nobles who had perished during the long 
strife. But maybe also because Thomas Wol- 
sey was not a man for the life of a university 
or a parish. Soon the young man was being 
patronized by one bishop or another. He 
proved to be so excellent and tireless and clever 
an administrator that he rose with great rapid- 
ity to the rank of Royal Almoner, a position 
that on a very limited scale might be regarded 
as about similar to that of the present secre- 
tary of health, education, and welfare—with 
the main emphasis on welfare. 
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The death of Henry VII and the accession 
of Henry VIII, young, inexperienced, and en- 
tirely unprepared for the position, left a cen- 
tral power vacuum. The new king didn’t know 
how to be a king and was quite willing to find 
a minister who would attend to the necessary 
details and perhaps to the unavoidable dirty 
work. Wolsey was on hand and eager. He 
slipped into a post and within a matter of 


months had become Lord Chancellor—in effect 


the government of England. For, since the 
partitions of duties among ministers and coun- 
cil were as yet unfixed, the top man had a 
good chance to take the entire government in 
his hands, so long as he could maintain the 
confidence of the King. Wolsey became 
Prime Minister, Foreign Minister, and Secre- 
tary for Home Affairs. Shortly he collected 
under his great robe the duties and privileges 
of all the higher courts of the land. 

At the summit of his career the man from 
Ipswich was probably the busiest man in 
Europe. In addition to administering all inter- 
nal and external affairs of the kingdom, plot- 
ting for his own election to the Papacy, and 
setting up plans for reformation of the 
church in England, Wolsey kept armies of 
mechanics at work building palaces for him- 
self, a college at Oxford, and a school at Ips- 
wich. He managed all these jobs with great 
assiduity and all the pomp he could bring to 
bear. 
Then Henry decided his marriage to Cather- 
ine was a sore trouble to his conscience and 
Wolsey began te look for an out for his mas- 
ter. The result was the emergence of a new 
party around the Duke of Norfolk and Anne 
Boleyn, the ultimate loss of Henry’s favor, 
and eventually dispossession, seizure of his 
property, and arrest for high treason. 

Hybris had appeared and led to downfall, 
but in what did the Sybris consist? Hilaire 
Belloc in a biography thirty years ago called 
Wolsey’s flaw ambition in one area and lack of 
vision in another. Charles Ferguson feels it 
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arose from a divided allegiance between serv- 
ice to the King on the one hand and devotion 
to the idea of Rome as capital of a great church 
order on the other. Perhaps, like anyone else, 
Wolsey is far too complicated for a single 
explanation. Mr. Ferguson, for example, makes 
very apparent Wolsey’s inability to delegate 
power or authority, to set up reliable and able 
second-string administrators. That Wolsey 
loved pomp and display, may even have 
offended Henry by his great state, is unques- 
tionable. And the author shows especially 
clearly that Wolsey, in operation and in theory, 
was a conservative if not a reactionary. Politi- 
cally Wolsey was completely dependent on the 
King’s pleasure, but in another area he could 
not free himself of the operations of the 
church. So, Machiavelli would probably have 
pointed out that as a Prince, Wolsey’s flaw 
lay in his unwillingness to operate outside any 
law except that of his own will. Had the 
Cardinal been satisfied to deal quietly and per- 
sonally with the divorce Henry demanded, it 
is possible he would never have fallen. Had he 
been willing conveniently to remove Cather- 
ine—or Anne Boleyn—as many a politician of 
Italy would have done, his position would have 
been assured. But at the moment of fateful 
decision, Wolsey turned churchman, insisted 
upon proper channels, and passed the whole 
question on to Rome. That this decision in 
terms of his era was the correct one is unim- 
portant: it produced his destruction. 

Hilaire Belloc made Wolsey out to have 
been a tremendous failure. In his view the 
Cardinal had the opportunity to produce a 
kind of United States of Europe—undoubtedly 
under the aegis of the church. The earlier 
biographer also insists that Wolsey failed in his 
manipulation of foreign affairs. As he reads 
history, the Protestant Reformation, the divi- 
sion of Europe into warring nations, and all 
the struggles that have persisted to the present 
day stem from Wolsey’s lack of vision and his 
personal ambition. Mr. Ferguson’s appraisal is 
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far more just—and much better documented. 
The Belloc assumption is like much current 
criticism of leaders of various nations; it im- 
plies that the failing individual possessed the 
only power and the only will and that there 
were no contravening ones. In the present 
biography no such fallacious assumptions 
hold: there were many wills and many other 
aggregations of power. In foreign affairs, one 
could not operate in disregard of the wills of 
Francis I of France and the Emperor Charles 
V, or even that of the Popes and of the petty 
princelings of Italy. At home, Wolsey had to 
take account of superstition and antagonism 
among his own commonalty; he could not dis- 
regard drought, murrain, plague, or emerging 
Protestantism; and he had to contend with the 
wills of Henry VIII, Catherine, the Duke of 
Norfolk, and Anne Boleyn, none of whom de- 
serves the epithet indecisive. 

In a word, Mr. Ferguson has produced a 
book that is both good biography and good 
history. The volume combines sound scholar- 
ship, first-class writing, and good judgment. 
That Naked to the Mine Enemies will be the 
final word on Wolsey is open to doubt. One 
hopes it will not be, for the subject calls for 
the capacity of a Shakespeare, the story for a 
five-act tragedy in blank verse. 

John Chapman 


EXPLOSION IN THE SOUTH 
Neither Black Nor White 


BY WILMA DYKEMAN AND JAMES STOKELY 
Rinehart, New York $5.00 


ON MAY 17, 1954, Earl Warren, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, delivered the unani- 
mous opinion of the highest legal body in the 
United States on the subject of school segre- 
gation: “We conclude,” he declared, “that in 
the field of public education the doctrine of 
separate but equal has no place. Separate edu- 
cational facilities are inherently unequal.” 
After a brief interlude of silence, these 
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words of the Chief Justice set off an explosion 
of startling magnitude in the South. “Through 
smoke-stained country courtrooms and law- 
yers’ offices, through dimly lit clubs and 
brightly lit public auditoriums, up from offices 
of editors and down from boards of directors, 
the reaction boiled and increased.” Denuncia- 
tions of Warren’s actions sprang from every 
segment of society, from James Byrnes’s 
“black-tie and dinner jacket” hysterical charges 
to the “overall and bluejean” shouts of traitor 
and Communist. 

Neither Black Nor White is a record of that 
explosion, as told by southerners, both blacks 
and whites, from Texas to Florida, and from 
Virginia to the Gulf States. Its authors, 
Wilma Dykeman and James Stokely, a hus- 
band-and-wife team, are southerners them- 
selves. Miss Dykeman, a short story writer, is 
a native of North Carolina and Stokely, a poet, 
hails from Tennessee. With their children, 
they live in the South. In Neither Black Nor 
White, southerners go on record, speaking 
frankly of the problems touched off by the 
1954 Supreme Court ruling against separate 
but equal schools. But the challenge of the 
book, as the jacket points out, is not for a 
single region, but for the nation as a whole. 

Like the Dred Scott case in 1857, Warren’s 
message revealed a South that few of us knew, 
that millions of southerners were unaware 
existed. Northerners generally, and southern- 
ers, too, were astonished at the bitterness that 
engulfed millions of Americans. What we 
thought we knew, we learned we did not; 
“suddenly we discovered that we did not even 
know ourselves as we had thought.” Over the 
legend of the Old South, Dykeman and 
Stokely point out, we had spread the fiction 
of the New South; both were deceptive. The 
decision of 1954 unfrocked them for what 
they were. Now some of us are frightened, 
others are angry, and all of us are confused. 
That the problem is complex, Neither Black 
Nor White brings out with startling force. 
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The South, that land of Negroes and whites, 
of cotton and new-found factories, is a divided 
land, a babel of voices and opinions, and 
Dykeman and Stokely have caught its temper 
as few have before them. 

A southern doctor, a white man, speaks: 


The South has a way of life the North has 
always envied. Conditions have made it impos- 
sible for them to copy us—and so they want 
to tear down what we have. They tried once, 
and almost succeeded, but we came back— 
without any Marshall Plan, either—and even 
though they’d won the war, we won the peace. 
What do they care about the Negro? They 
have plenty up there to look after, if they’re 
so worried about them. We have real affection 
for the Negro here. 


Less sophisticated, but of the same opinion, is 
a taxi driver in Houston: “No —, we don’t 
have any integration here. Everything’s fine. 
We got a city full of niggers, they don’t want 
these changes any more than we do. But we 
know how to handle them,” and he tells you 
how: 


Over in Beaumont a bus driver killed a nig- 
ger a few years ago. He got on the bus, sat 
down on the front seat; the driver told him 
to move. He said, no, he was from up there, 
a knife on the driver. The driver just pulled 
out his pistol and shot him. 


And he smiles as he tells you that “they 
fined the driver five dollars for shooting in the 
city limits.” A leader of the White Citizens 
Council slams his fist on the desk: 


We've got a court order to mix the schools 
come next fall. Far as we're concerned, it 
doesn’t matter how many niggers, or how few, 
there are. A little desegregation to us is like 
a little polecat smell. There’s no such thing, 
and if there was, a little would be too m 


For the doctor, the taxi driver, and the 
WCC official, for rich man and poor man of 
similar views—the majority—it is clear from 
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Dykeman’s and Stokely’s account, there is one 
answer: the southern white man’s way; there 
is no compromise. 

A young southern newspaperman, a white 
man, tells you what this attitude does to white 
moderates, and why action within the South 
is often impossible: 


I was born in Mississippi. I lived there all 
my life till I started to work on other South- 
ern newspapers. God knows that I thought I 
knew my state and my folks. . . . After all this 
race situation started to build up, I thought 
I'd like to go back to Mississippi. . .. My wife 
and I went to Jackson. We stuck it out a little 
over a year and then had to leave. . . . You 
can’t imagine the bitterness of the people there 
until you’ve brought up the subject and seen 
their faces grow red and their necks bulge and 
heard them talk. There’s no discussing—only 
cussing. If you discuss integration, you admit 
its existence; and if you even admit its pos- 
sibility, you’re for it; and if you’re for it, then 
you're the Enemy. 


But the white South has another side, too. 
Confused, disheartened, and leaderless as it is, 
the moderate South makes itself heard. A white 
interracial leader explains his position: 


I am a pragmatist and I know that’s the way 
it’s coming: gradually—but surely. Two years 
ago I was on a panel discussion of school de- 
segregation and one of the members kept hack- 
ing away at gradualism, that he’d never accept 
it. Well, he has accepted it—we all have. It 
seems to me that we need to talk less va 
about what ought to be and look more 
at what is possible. 


And then there is the young Quaker crusader. 
“They’re asking for so little,” he says, 


when you come to think about it. A chance 
for equal education in the schools they help 
support; a chance to vote for the officials who 
will govern them; a chance to work for the 
livelihood we now blame them for not earning; 
a chance to ride or stand or sit in any public 
place and not feel singled out for separation 
from the rest of the human species. Are those 
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such radical requests? We'd despise them if 
they asked for less. 


Then the voice of the ex-Marine, poor and 
white, who tells you casually in a restaurant: 


Most people talk like there'll be a lot of 
trouble if any mixing comes. Myself, I don’t 
think so. I been in the marines three years with 
colored boys, nobody paid any attention one 
way or the other, got along fine. I think it’d 
be the same around here if everybody would 
let it work out. 


Being southern, the Negro has opinions also, 
as authors Stokely and Dykeman make abun- 
dantly clear. And one fact stands out: if Uncle 
Toms dominated the southern Negro society 
of the past, others, with different views, rule 
now. The Negro’s voice is loud and clear. 
“We're sick of all this stalling and pussyfoot- 
ing,” shouts an energetic and bitter young 
Negro. Given the power, he would stamp out 
segregation like a venomous rattlesnake. Less 
bitter, more realistic, but equally convinced 
of the righteousness of his cause, is another 
young Negro of the middle cities. “We'll wait 
on,” he declares. 


We hadn’t expected such a defiance against 
the Supreme Court of the United States—re- 
action and trouble, yes, but not this organiz- 
ing. But the Negroes feel real sympathy for 
the white folks. We know this is the end of 
the world for many of them. And the Negroes 
know we're going to win, now or a little later 
—it’s coming. 


But an older, less optimistic, and perhaps 
wiser Negro, an undertaker in his community, 
simply wonders “when’ll folks ever learn that 
the ground makes everybody one color? On 
top living by it, or underneath dead in it, old 
ground don’t know nothing about color.” 

A young Negro, an executive of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, gets up from his desk and 
walks around the room slapping the back of 
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his hand against several of the enlarged photo- 
graphs on the wall that show Negro schools 
in his state with dilapidated outside toilets, 
potbellied stoves for heating the one-room 
buildings; and some of the hovels the Negro 
pupils call home. “Would you call this getting 
along fine?” he asks. “Would you call this sep- 
arate but equal? Would you call going into 
the court to ask for some of the liberty, equal- 
ity and justice we’re always hearing about 
stirring up trouble?” 

What of the NAACP? For segregationists 
no organization of our time, say Dykeman and 
Stokely, has incurred such concentrated 
wrath. To quote a Virginian: “‘I think the peo- 
ple here, and all over the South, hate the N 
double-A C P more than integration itself.” 
The words are repeated in state after state 
until they are a theme song among white 
southerners: “We were getting along fine, 
everything would be all right—if the outsiders 
would just leave us alone—if the NAACP 
wouldn’t come and stir trouble!” 

Is the NAACP going too fast? The Negro 
does not think so. “Have you,” asks an 
NAACP worker, “ever tried to get a case 
through court?” Another tells you: “Auther- 
ine Lucy applied for admission to the Univer- 
sity of Alabama in 1952; it was spring of 
1956 before she went to register. Is almost 
four years too fast? Virgil Hawkins began 
trying to enter the University of Florida in 
1949. He was ordered admitted in March, 
1956. Is seven years too fast?” Another mem- 
ber of the organization says: “We've been 
deliberate, but in this business of timing if we 
get any more gradual we'll be backing up.” 
On the basis of the account recorded in 
Neither Black Nor White, the Negro majority 
agrees. 

And so the voices go on speaking: from the 
press, the southern woman, veterans, and intel- 
lectuals, and from the corn and cotton fields. 
Some are the voices of hatred and bigotry, and 
some are the voices of hope and courage. On a 
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Sunday morning, on the same street in a Mis- 
sissippi town where Bilbo preached hate against 
the Negro, a white southern minister asks his 
congregation to bow its head. “Imagine that 
you’re a Negro,” he says. “You're a Negro in 
Mississippi today. In the light of this, search 
[your] conscience.”A few days later a member 
of his congregation calls him. “Do you love 
niggers?” she asks. “I do,” he answers. “Would 
you let one come into your house? I already 
have. Would you bring him in your living 
room? Of course.” For, he declares, “the Negro 
is a diamond in the rough. He is a human be- 
ing made in the image of God.” And “don’t 
forget ..., there is just one God on the throne 
and everybody who ever took a rotten penny 
from an illiterate Negro had better get ready 
to pay, for he will.” 

So the rigid views of the segregationists are 
matched for consistency, strength, and inten- 
sity by those who believe in integration. The 
gap, wide as it is, is not irreconcilable, as statis- 
tics bear out. In 1942 only one white southerner 
out of fifty spoke up for integration; today 
the figure is one in seven. The proportion of 
southern whites who would allow Negroes 
equal facilities on buses has jumped from 4 to 
27 per cent. The South is moving from its 
earlier position. 

But in the complicated South, there is no 
simple solution. The cure-all remedy will not 
be found, and the sooner that search is aban- 
doned, conclude Dykeman and Stokely, “the 
sooner we may release the energies of our 
soberest intelligence and most joyous faith into 
the slow but irrevocable mainstream of human 


development.” Ramén Eduardo Ruiz 


POE AS COLERIDGEAN 
Poe: A Critical Study 


BY EDWARD H. DAVIDSON 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.75 


THis sTUDY of Poe regards him as a philosophic 
writer who derived his views largely from 
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Coleridge’s romantic imagination. As a result 
Poe expressed in his work romantic idealism, 
nineteenth-century aesthetics, and symbolism. 
Art had for him a specific and autonomous 
function. The poetry of Poe’s youth was con- 
centrated on the meaning and rationale of 
death. “Al Aaraaf” was concerned with the 
question of man’s limited knowledge. “The 
Sleeper,” based on the burial rite of the Book 
of Common Prayer, regarded death as a transi- 
tion from one stage of existence to another. 
In this period Poe is considered a contriver who 
has full control of an idea, but whose career 
as a poet was finished by 1831. 

As Poe developed, the hypersensitive youth 
became less concerned with the “why” than 
with the “what” of man. His mind split 
between delight and horror as he tried to 
blend eighteenth-century rationalism and nine- 
teenth-century ontology. Many of his poems 
were studies of disintegrating poetic imagina- 
tion. “The Raven,” after leaving behind the 
personalized dreamer, described stages in the 
process of self-knowledge. After that Poe con- 
tented himself with writing prosy verses to 
lady friends. 

Since poetry was not sufficiently remunera- 
tive, Poe turned to writing short stories. He 
burlesqued popular tales and indulged in con- 
siderable verbal violence. Later he revised some 
of the poorer stories. Narrative of A. Gordon 
Pym was a hoax about a journey to the Ant- 
arctic in a tradition then popular, as well as a 
quest for ultimate abstract unity. Gradually 
the tale took the form of allegory in which the 
protagonists eagerly will their own deaths. In 
some of the stories of this period Poe fumbles 
between Leibniz’ monads and Kantian ideal 
forms, but in general he works toward sim- 
plicity, toward a unitary theory. In Eureka 
Poe works toward monism, for things as ideas 
rather than mechanisms, but ends in solipsism, 
or subjective idealism. 

Davidson thinks that half a dozen of Poe’s 
stories are based on a false methodology. His 
art was evolved from romantic dualism; that 
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is, he was divided between the roles of emotion 
and intellect, with feeling the more important 
element. But he projected horror in wholly 
new terms. 

In its analysis of Poe this book is a contri- 
bution as far as it goes. It cannot be a final 
word because it omits most of the stories, in- 
cluding the detective stories, and all of the 
criticism, and discusses only about half a 
dozen poems. 


Ernest E. Leisy 


NAVAHO RITE RECORDED 


Beautyway: A Navaho Ceremonial 
Bollingen Series LIII 


TEXTS RECORDED OR TRANSLATED BY 
FATHER BERARD HAILE AND MAUD OAKES 


EDITED WITH COMMENTARIES BY 
LELAND C. WYMAN 


Pantheon, New York $8.50 


IN THE CONTRIBUTION of the Bollingen Series 
to the understanding of Navaho thought, 
Beautyway: A Navaho Ceremonial takes its 
place beside the late Gladys A. Reichard’s 
Navaho Religion: A Study of Symbolism. The 
subject is one which, in its linking of many 
elements of Navaho life, combines most of the 
special concerns of the series, listed as ““com- 
parative religion, symbolism, mythology, phil- 
osophy, social anthropology, archaeology, cul- 
tural history, literary criticism, and aesthetics.” 
And like the volumes in the “Navajo Religion 
Series” issued by the Museum of Navajo Cere- 
monial Art, the work has the added purpose of 
recording and preserving a rapidly disappear- 
ing form of ceremonial. 

The myth of Beautyway is given here as 
recorded and translated by Father Berard Haile. 
Of interest to the specialist is the supplement 
(im a separate booklet pocketed inside the 
book’s back cover) containing the myth as 
Father Berard, a lifelong student of the Nav- 
aho language, recorded it in that tongue. The 
myth of the Female Branch of Beautyway 
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appears in the version recorded by Maud Oakes, 
author of another Bollingen Series book, The 
Two Crosses of Todos Santos, and with Joseph 
Campbell author also of the first volume in the 
series, Where the Two Came to Their Father. 
Included too, in Father Berard’s recording, is 
a Jicarillo Apache ceremonial, the Holiness 
Rite, “The Place of Worship,” which is thought 
to be affiliated with the Navaho Beautyway. 
Leland C. Wyman contributes an introduction 
in which he discusses the uses, mythology, 
songs, and geographical setting (most im- 
portant to the Navaho) of Beautyway; and an 
introduction to the sixteen serigraph prints of 
Beautyway sandpaintings, made after tempera 
paintings recorded by Maud Oakes, Franc J. 
Newcomb, and Laura A. Armer, with which 
the book ends. 

In his introduction to the myth, Wyman 
quotes a statement by the late Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy on the original purpose of art: 


The most immediately significant point... is 
that of the artist’s priestly or ministerial func- 
tion. The original intention of intelligible 
forms was not to entertain us, but literally to 
re-mind us; the chant is not for the approval 
of the ear, or the picture for that of the eye 
(although these senses can be taught to approve 
the splendour of truth, and can be trusted 
when they have been trained), but to effect 
such a transformation of our being as is the 
purpose of all ritual acts. It is, in fact, the 
ritual arts that are the most “artistic,” because 
the most “correct,” as they must be if they 
are to be effectual. 


Thus today, Wyman points out, the singer 
performing a Navaho ceremonial is “direct- 
ing a complex symphony of the arts, designed 
to harmonize relationships of individuals or 
groups with the orderly continuum of inter- 
related events that constitute the Navaho 
universe.” The intent of the Beautyway cere- 
monial, regarded in this light, is indicated by 
its mame, the stem of which appears in 
Navaho nouns with such meanings as “beauty, 
perfection, harmony, goodness, normality, 
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success, well-being, blessedness, happiness,” 
and in adjectives meaning such things as 
“beautiful, pretty, pleasant, good, worthy, 
ideal, perfect, holy, or sacred.” The name im- 
plies, as Wyman summarizes it, that the pur- 
pose of the ceremonial is “to establish a good, 
or perfect, or beautiful if you will, state of 
affairs for the patient being treated, and for 
mankind and the world at large.” 

In the carrying out of this purpose the 
sandpaintings, as well as the myths, prayers, 
and songs, play a great part. “We must re- 
member,” Coomaraswamy is again quoted as 
saying, “that all artistic operations were orig- 
inally rites and that the purpose of the rite 
.+.is to sacrifice the old and to bring into 
being a new and more perfect man.” The 
paintings are considered to be healing because, 
by what Reichard described as a “spiritual 
osmosis,” they absorb the evil in man and 
substitute the good of deity. In one section 
of special interest to the reader who is not 
thoroughly familiar with the meanings of the 
figures used in sandpaintings, the symbols 
through which the healing is accomplished are 
described and analyzed. 

The result of the co-operation among the 
various contributors to the volume is a highly 
illuminating work, presenting technical in- 
formation for the scholar and clear explana- 
tion for the general reader, with translations 
which manage to preserve the Navaho flavor 
of the myths being recounted—all in a vol- 
ume of exceptionally beautiful format. 
Margaret L. Hartley 


TEXAS LAW OF VENGEANCE 

Ten Texas Feuds 

BY C. L. SONNICHSEN 

University of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque 
$5.00 


FOR A COUPLE OF DECADES, Professor C. L. 
Sonnichsen, who heads the English department 
of Texas Western College, has been running 
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down Texas frontier feuds. The more he looks, 
the more feuds he finds. Six years ago he de- 
scribed some of them in a Harper book, I’ll Die 
Before I’ll Run. Now he covers ten more, in- 
cluding the grandpappy of them all, the long 
war of the Regulators and Moderators in Shelby 
County in the days of the Texas Republic. 
Sonnichsen gives a detailed account of this 
East Texas trouble that grew out of land 
frauds and the stealing of horses and cattle. It 
lasted for several years and involved house 
burnings, stealing of Negro slaves, and the 
ambush killing of many men who happened to 
be on the other side. Armed bands roved about 
the country, and many settlers were afraid to 
be away from home at night. President Sam 
Houston finally intervened to stop the fighting. 
The author, a past president of the Texas 
Folklore Society, tells also of the Hoodoos who 
terrified Mason County after the War Between 
the States and of the Heel Flies who became 
the mob rulers of Bell County. He traces the 
El Paso Salt War, which followed an attempt 
to corner the salt deposits to which Mexican 
peasants had been coming in their creaky carts 
for generations. 
Sonnichsen does more than to present hair- 
raising narratives of bloodshed. He shows how 
frontier feuds came to be, and why many 
viewed them as the only means for obtaining 
justice in an era when sheriffs were often 
unable to catch criminals and courts were 
unable to punish them. 
He shows that a feud is 


not necessarily a hillbilly shooting match be- 
ginning in a quarrel about a jug of moonshine 
and ending in slaughter for slaughter’s sake. 
It can start with intolerable conditions, griev- 
ances past bearing or unforgivable assaults on 
personal or family dignity. Nobody feuds for 
fun. Your life or your livelihood is in danger; 
your brother has been ambushed; your county 
is being exploited by a band of rascals and the 
jury, which knows better, has ruled that the 
rascal who killed him acted in self-defense. 
What are you going to do about it? 
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Resort to the law of an eye for an eye pun- 
ished some of the guilty; but often, instead of 
ending a quarrel, it enlarged it into a county- 
wide war in which many lost their lives and 
others their property. Sonnichsen notes that 
many frontier Texans seemed willing to fight 
about anything at the drop of a hat. But he 
adds, in their favor, that most of the time 
they fought because they thought they had to, 
and that, when they could, they stopped. 

The book shows careful research in a dif- 
ficult field, penetrating analysis, and a judicious 
point of view. The writing is up to the author’s 
usual high standard. The narratives not only 
make lively reading but throw needed light on 
several chapters of Texas history and show 
some of the hurdles the state had to clear be- 
fore reaching its present stage of civilization. 
It fills some of the gaps left by our more stilted 
and lazy historians. Wayne Gard 


DIGNITY OF MAN IN AMERICA 


American Humanism: 
Its Meaning for World Survival 


BY HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
Harper & Brothers, New York $3.00 


THIS VOLUME is the most recent addition to a 
series called “World Perspectives,” edited by 
Ruth Nanda Anshen and published by Harper. 
When one has completed his reading of Dr. 
Jones’s book and compared its thought with 
that of the introduction by Miss Anshen, he 
can only wonder what communication the two 
have had with each other. 

For Dr. Jones's attack on his problem is as 
acerbic and rational as Miss Anshen’s approach 
is emotional and hazy. In his four short chap- 
ters Dr. Jones traces the origin of humanism in 
America (classicism by way of Erasmus and 
the Age of Enlightenment), its fate through 
successive mutations (often academic), and 
its present status. 

Of most interest perhaps are Dr. Jones’s 
comments on the accidents that have befallen 
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humanism in this country. After flourishing 
for perhaps the first fifty years of the republic, 
humanism found itself for a time enveloped 
and astray in a theological overcast, which 
lasted till about the turn of the century. 

Emergence from the theological overcast 
was associated with changes in humanism 
itself, and two specifically American manifes- 
tations promptly became apparent. The first 
of these Dr. Jones calls expertise; the second he 
refers to as the instrumental approach to edu- 
cation. Both of these attitudes are certainly 
American, though expertise at any price has 
been not unknown on the Continent, and in- 
deed has tended progressively to manifest itself 
wherever interest in science has flourished. 

Along about the same time another influ- 
ence, that of the social sciences, has come into 
view. The result, Dr. Jones thinks, has been 
to set up an academic triangle—which may be 
described as a figure with each side opposing 
the other two sides. But this is fallacious phil- 
osophically, however reasonable it may seem in 
the groves of academe. For the real division 
of knowledge at this time, in the author’s 
opinion—and he makes a very good case for it 
—is between the mensurative and historical 
techniques. And however much academic 
snarling there may be, these two techniques 
are certainly not mutually exclusive. 

Nor does either one necessarily—except as a 
result of loss of direction during the search 
for ex pertise—exclude humanism. For human- 
ism consists of nothing more than insistence 
upon the dignity of man, which most surely 
is not incompatible with mensuration. Indeed 
—and these are the reviewer’s opinions—sci- 
ence and expertise almost inevitably lead to a 
point of diminishing return for the individual, 
and at that point, unless he possesses a very 
small and weak mind indeed, he inevitably 
begins to ask what all he has done has to do 
with man as such and with man in relation to 
all else. 

A point Dr. Jones might have made a bit 
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more sharply has to do with those who mourn 
the good old days (T. S. Eliot is one of his 
targets). Apparently what all the emoters 
search for is something modern akin to what 
has been called the medieval synthesis; a few 
are willing to go to rather great lengths to get 
it. But since most of the mourners know 
nothing of science, they must either throw 
it out as having nothing to do with man or 
regard it as a barbarous intrusion not suscep- 
tible of comprehension. 

But there can be no synthesis by individuals 
profoundly ignorant of major bodies of human 
thought and idea. So that, if one were to extend 
Dr. Jones’s position a little farther, it would 
necessarily follow that if the poets can’t pro- 
duce a synthesis because of their ignorance of 
science, it might be perfectly possible for 
scientists—many of whom know quite a lot 
about poetry—to achieve the unification of 
knowledge that seems so important. In other 
words, the wrong crew may be in the boat, but 
the boat’s a good one. 

Well, finally comes the question of the 
meaning of American humanism, whatever it 
is and if there is any, for world survival. Here 
Dr. Jones’s implied approval of science is man- 
ifest, for, he writes, the people who are so 
busily deploring and mourning aren’t the sci- 
entists at all. Indeed, the real hope for the 
world may lie in the generally optimistic atti- 
tude which has to motivate the man who 
undertakes scientific experiment. It is only 
necessary—and not difficult for the scientist, 
who is perfectly well aware that he is a mem- 
ber of the human race—that the concept of 
human dignity remain as the center of one’s 
attitude. Or, as Dr. Jones quotes from Jef- 
ferson, “the best hope is that reason and justice 
could be substituted for authority and super- 
stition in guiding human affairs.” That is 
humanism, it is American, and it probably 
remains a basic conviction of most of us. It 
is what we have to offer the world. 


John Chapman 
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OUR BEST IS HALF GOOD 
The Best American Short Stories 1957 


EDITED BY MARTHA FOLEY 


Houghton Mifflin, Boston $4.00 


DISGUISED by a repugnant piece of jacket art, 
Martha Foley’s Best American Short Stories 
1957 offers at least a 50-per-cent crop of fine 
stories. Only two or three selections are wholly 
commonplace, although more than that num- 
ber fall within overused conventions. That 
they convince one in spite of this can be attri- 
buted to the writing craft displayed, which is 
uniformly solid if seldom reaching the poetic 
or the mot juste. 

Some of the stories, Nelson Algren’s “Beasts 
of the Wild” or William Eastlake’s “The Un- 
happy Hunting Grounds,” are almost too im- 
personal, presenting characters in action or 
thought, but failing to make one feel the situa- 
tions important or meaningful. The most 
widely published professionals are the prime 
offenders. They become slick, developing the 
story idea artfully but without compassion. 

Frank Butler’s “To the Wilderness I Wan- 
der” is the most seminal of the collection. In 
it is a woman who has forgotten how to orient 
outwardly toward love of her fellow-man. 
“Marianne wished she could worry about 
something.” Resultant is the modern malaise 
of total boredom. “She had the choice to 
doubt either nothing, or everything”; and 
from that total freedom has grown total 

Many of the better stories deal with individ- 
uals in similar circumstances of uncommuni- 
cative purposelessness. A pleasant contrast to 
this is Walter Clemons’ “The Dark Roots of 
the Rose.” Here swift brutality characterizes 
people who act on conviction with fatal de- 
cisiveness. Horror may be felt at the result, 

“put also healthy exhilaration at a positive 
thrust after so much subtle inner equivocation. 

The large number of stories that convey 
the extent or composition of love beyond the 
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romantic is one of the more encouraging fac- 
tors of the collection. “Lula Borrow” by 
Thomas Mabry stands paramount here; love 
almost succeeds in its communication. “Escape 
to the City” by Gordon Woodward and “I 
Stand Here Ironing” by Tillie Olsen show two 
extensions of love in seeking communication. 

A noticeable lack is the absence of comedy 
in Fielding’s sense of a “physic for the mind 
...to purge away spleen, melancholy, and ill 
affections.” In fact, no story here produces 
laughter, purging or otherwise, though a 
chuckle might come from Anthony Robinson’s 
“The Farlow Express.” 

Such a lack of humor is symptomatic of 
the malaise; boredom and inaction are Serious 
Matters that lead top easily to futile, resigned 
dulness. They frighten one from laughter if 
they retain enough self-respect to be a last 
sacred thing, or kill the ability to laugh in 
the stupor of their final paralysis. 

The prevailing character of the story prob- 
lems might confirm one in a feeling that much 
is wrong with today’s individual. The majority 
of compassionate and often preponderantly 
affirmative attitudes in the writing itself offers 
an encouraging balance. 

One can get perhaps more here from the 
number of viewpoints pooled than from a 
novel of equal size by any but the most uni- 
versally understanding author. Miss Foley is 
to be thanked for providing so great a satura- 
tion. 


John Lunsford 


IDEOLOGY OVER AUDEN 
The Making of the Auden Canon 


BY JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$4.75 

tus is the kind of book ordinarily published 

after a poet’s death, when all his work is in 

and there will be no further revisions. It is a 

detailed examination of Auden’s work to the 
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present, with analysis of passages and poems 
that between their original appearance and the 
Collected Poems have been altered or deleted 
or placed in a new context, and of poems that, 
originally published in periodicals or antholo- 
gies, have never been reprinted in any volume 
published by the poet. 

In the case of Auden, most prolific and pro- 
tean of poets, there is justification for such a 
study to be made now. Auden’s intellectual 
outlook has changed radically since his first 
volume in 1928. Beginning as a Marxian revo- 
lutionary, he has progressed through a secular 
humanism to a Christian orthodoxy akin to 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s. Mr. Beach discovers, in 
his analysis, that a good half of Auden’s re- 
visions and eliminations have been dictated by 
these changes of ideology, especially by the 
“conversion” to Christianity which occurred 
sometime between 1939 and 1941. Poems ori- 
ginally inspired by Marxian or humanist atti- 
tudes have undergone changes which make 
them now express Christian attitudes. Other 
poems have been eliminated because they were 
contrary to Auden’s new outlook. And in one 
remarkable instance, a sermon originally in- 
tended as an ironic travesty on eloquent eccle- 
siastical futility has become, by mere removal 
from its original context and no further 
change, a straightforward exposition of reli- 
gious truth. 

In all cases Auden has systematically con- 
cealed the change. By removing their original 
titles, by making small changes and deletions, 
and by listing the poems in his collected volume 
in alphabetical rather than chronological 
order, Auden has removed all clues to his intel- 
lectual development. The reader of Auden’s 
1945 Collected Poems has no way to guess 
that many of its poems originally had different 
meanings. Worse yet, he can sometimes only 
guess at a poem’s present meanings. Some of 
Auden’s images and symbols can be under- 
stood only in the light of their original inten- 
tion, all evidence of which has been removed. 

Mr. Beach’s book is therefore a work not 
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only of bibliography, but also of analysis and 
criticism. Despite his obvious admiration for 
Auden’s gifts, Beach does not feel in Auden’s 
work “the integrity” he feels in that of several 
other poets of our time, some of them less 

This is not a book for the general reader; 
but for the Auden scholar or teacher it should 


be invaluable. Laurence Perrine 


DIVERTING INDIAN YARN 


Three Years Among the Comanches: 

The Narrative of Nelson Lee, the 

Texas Ranger 

University of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
$2.00 


THIS SMALL VOLUME, a reissue of a narrative 
that first appeared in 1859, purports to be the 
true account of the daring and hardships of 
Nelson Lee, who came to Texas in 1840 and 
who about 1855 was captured by the Co- 
manches, among whom he remained a prisoner 
for nearly three years. As Walter Prescott 
Webb concludes his introduction, it is a yarn 
that will “be welcomed by all lovers of such 
characters as Cabeza de Vaca, Huckleberry 
Finn and the Ancient Mariner.” 

That just about describes the situation pre- 
cisely. This is assuredly a diverting yarn, and, 
as Professor Webb indicates, there is good evi- 
dence—part of the time—that Lee had been in 
Texas and perhaps had even been a Ranger. 
Otherwise this is a tissue of the sort common 
to the nineteenth and I don’t know how many 
other centuries, in which the protagonist finds 
himself engaged in every major action of any 
sort that took place in the interval of time 
chosen. So reverend a figure as the Abbe 
Domenech, when he returned to France, had 
difficulty in distinguishing between events he 
participated in and those he heard of. For all 
this candidates for a Ph.D. may be duly grate- 
ful. 

The second part of the book that deals with 
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Lee’s capture by and bondage among the 
Comanches won’t pass. It’s a typical piece of 
illiterate Western fiction, even to the intro- 
duction of a shy but beautiful aboriginal fe- 
male who finds the hero more than appealing 
and from whom he takes a tearful farewell. 
Furthermore a reference to The Comanches, 
one of the “Civilization of the American In- 
dian” series under the same imprint as this 
volume, can leave little doubt that Lee never 
saw a Comanche, unless a dead one. All the 
same it’s a good yarn and contains some 
valuable moral reflections. 

John Chapman 


The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE VIII 


1900, that Houston followed suit in 1913, and 
that San Antonio has been in and out since 
1910 can be attributed roughly 70 per cent 
to drive on the part of a minute coterie who 
wanted to serve music and say 30 per cent to 
men of means who were persuaded that it was 
time their towns acted like big eastern cities. 

The old and distant centers, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, and, later, for the midlands, 
Chicago, were not cultural purely for art’s 
sake. Their concert and opera manifestations 
made a spectacular setting for a certain type of 
wealthy family, and were supported, during 
the era inconsiderately called that of the “rob- 
ber barons,” by chesty silver kings and bankers 
who had confused themselves with the prince- 
lings who had been exploited by Haydn and 
Beethoven. 

Real trouble began to develop after the 
financial shocks of World War I. It became 
apparent that the individual Maecenas would 
disappear, his fortune scattered among heirs 
who could never “angel” an art, and that he 
was going to be taxed more and more on the 
theory that much of his money had to be dis- 
tributed among the masses if they were to pur- 
chase what he had to sell. 

Symphony orchestra support from about 
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1920 through 1941 was a slow shift from the 
individual millionaire to the corporation he 
headed. It is estimated that the twenty-one 
years brought about a complete reversal of 
the old ratio of 85 per cent individual giving 
to 15 per cent corporate giving. In the case 
of the smaller towns the corporations were 
investing, not too heavily, in a cultural atmos- 
phere that might lure new residents, hence a 
denser population, hence growth and expansion 
of business. 

The argument for corporate giving in the 
older cities was soundly based on the need to 
preserve a metropolitan status against the hun- 
dreds of other growing American cities. The 
woman who looked to the Chicago Symphony 
under Theodore Stock for her ne plus ultra of 
symphonic music might and did by association 
look to Marshall Fieid as the store for a luxury 
wardrobe — or to Chicagoland for vacation 
and all else that brings in outside trade. 

Many American symphony orchestras found 
World War II a bonanza, largely due to the 
tax structure of the government. The susten- 
tation money was comparatively easy to raise, 
a general manager finding it easier to write a 
check than to say no to a friendly solicitor. 
His gift also was nutritious to community good 
will; why let it vanish in surtaxes? 

The period after World War II saw the gold 
rush of the orchestral movement in this coun- 
try. Community or avocational orchestras were 
able to turn themselves into creditable pro- 
fessional organizations. Community orchestras 
sprang up everywhere that a sufficient number 
of music stands could be collected. Universities 
and conservatories graduated by the year 
thousands of players and hundreds of eager 
batonists. 

For three years at least, however, it has been 
apparent that this economy was grinding either 
to a standstill or to rigorous readjustment. Will 
the supporters of symphony orchestras be able 
to integrate their endeavors with a new socio- 
economic picture, or will they surrender? If 
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temporary extinction is the orchestra’s fate, 
something else will rise in its place, equally 
hard-won, and prone to the profligacy of 
throwing away the capital asset of its tradition. 

It occurs to us that the auguries of the 
future should be readable without even disem- 
boweling a stubborn symphony president. For 
one thing gained in the first half of the cen- 
tury is the belief that orchestras are indispen- 
sable, along with recognition that symphonic 
music is something no community can do 
without. 

To quote a sales pitch of D. Gordon Rupe, 
Jr., who founded Dallas’ postwar symphony: 
“Give me a donation and I'll never try to sell 
you a ticket. Patrons we have. Money is all we 
need.” Radio and the phonograph have done 
their job persuasively. There are music-lovers 
everywhere to whom this form of expression is 
a sort of food and drink, something also more 
valuable, nourishment to their yearning spirit. 

To those still unaffected by the Beethoven 
Eroica, having never heard it, the symphony 
orchestra is, nevertheless, a key object of the 
civic picture. If some instinct makes citizens 
within civic borders insist on a public library, 
it also operates now in behalf of a symphony 
orchestra. 

The making and patronage of music are no 
longer gestures, as they were for so many dec- 
ades. A considerable proportion of every con- 
centration of population appreciates musical 
expression as a necessary adjunct to complete 
living. 

Roughly speaking a symphony orchestra, 
well patronized, can earn only half of what it 
costs. The other half must be donations or a 
subsidy. The quality of the orchestra and the 
extent of its activity depend entirely on what is 
given. And this alone determines what can be 
earned. The ability of the community to donate 
without hurting badly is somewhat governed 
by its size. No other city can lavish as much on 
an orchestra as New York for the mere reason 
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that no other has as many potential donors 
or such an accumulation of wealth. 

This does not necessarily mean that New 
York has the nation’s finest symphony, which 
it does not. We would rate the Boston, the 
Philadelphia, the Chicago orchestras above 
New York’s as qualitative ensembles without 
counting the actual number of concerts played 
or duration of the seasons. 

All of which indicates that there are factors 
of policy, management, and civic atmosphere 
in the picture. In the long run this boils down 
to the bromide that a symphony orchestra is 
not a fact but a state of mind. It can be as suc- 
cessful as its enthusiasts want it to be. 

They can afford to make all American 
orchestras better than they are. For what is 
given is still only pocket change. What they 
do provide, however, is considerable, and we 
doubt whether any other nation has as many 
competent music-making ensembles as ours. 
Whether or not the players are as secure as they 
might be, or as able to dwell in a paradise of 
hope (including the improvement of their own 
instruments), is another question. 

We have been through the mill of symphony 
fund-soliciting and have a collection of obser- 
vations, many uttered with the arrogance of 
a man about to give you something, however 
grudgingly. Voiced most often by the unini- 
tiate is the theory that a symphony orchestra 
should do better about earning its own way. 
Usually the scale and conditions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (the Musicians 
Union) become objects of wrath. 

This is, we think, thoroughly unfair. The 
union can be irritating but, in the case of 
symphony orchestras, never vital. The salaries 
of symphony orchestra players are what they 
barely can live on in genteel poverty. Few 
union scales are as demanding as the players 
themselves. Symphonic employment resolves 
into a free market — what an orchestra musi- 
cian can afford to work for. Probably the best- 
paid player is the first French horn, who has 
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a shorter span of physical competence than 
other instrumentalists. Then an orchestra pays 
what it must or can for a concertmaster, first 
chair men, and the others. 

Outside the very largest orchestras, for 
which summer seasons and recording income 
are arranged, symphony musicians are not 
among the affluent. Many musicians must sup- 
plement income by side-line labor or teaching. 

Any conception of symphony financing that 
is based on the exactions of the musicians is, 
therefore, heartless. 

Symphony players can be amateurs who can 
be had for nothing, or amateurs who can be 
employed for their streetcar fares, or artists 
of skill and background who are in most de- 
mand. There is also a tendency for orchestras 
to fall into big league and bush league classes, 
or recruit good players for the major sym- 
phonies from those who developed in the 
smaller. 

A musician who has spent years in study, 
to say nothing of tuition fees, is plausibly a 
human being with the normal desires for wife, 
home, and children. Although protected and 
sometimes hamstrung by union membership 
he is, in practical effect, an individual talent 
trying to earn as much security as he can. 

It requires more rehearsal than performance 
to give the listener the program and finish by 
which music can be made to live and execute 
its artistic duty. This is why a symphony 
orchestra worth hearing can earn only half of 
what it expends in time and effort, even if 
patronage be at hall capacity. 

The late Arthur J. Gaines, manager betimes 
in St. Louis and Minneapolis, was regarded as 
the statesman among symphony executives. It 
was he who invented the term maintenance 
fund for that 50 per cent of the orchestra 
budget that never can be realized at the box 
office. Before that the subsidy was commonly 
called a “deficit fund,” which conjured a 
semantically hopeless notion throughout the 
period of the individual benefactor. 


SOUTHWEST Review 


A symphony “deficit” today has taken on 
another meaning. It is the bill of an orchestra 
after its gifts and earnings have been exhausted. 
The present-day symphonic picture is not 
without this harsh coloration of red ink. The 
mutilated masterpiece of a balanced budget is 
not necessarily fatal. If not too large, this kind 
of deficit can be financed at the bank by the 
personal guarantee of wealthy orchestra sup- 
porters. It is usually repaid out of first sums 
collected for the following season, only to be 
reborrowed nine months later. 

Many orchestras today are carrying larger 
sums this way than is healthy for the ensuing 
season. It is another signpost of a changing 
economy. Nobody can continue endlessly to 
borrow from Peter to pay Paul or from Paul 
to pay back Peter. One day Peter or Paul or 
both will have to quit. This doomsday is nearer 
than you think. 

The recurrent lack of orchestra funds, the 
rather inevitable scrounging for cash that goes 
on from about January 1 of every season until 
the end of mid-spring, does not necessarily 
reflect an orchestral disease. There is one news- 
paper in the state of Texas chet every 
symphony “rescue” meeting as an opportunity 
for a sensational headline to the effect that if 
the orchestra does not acquire $25,000 in cash 
by a certain date it is threatened with bank- 
ruptcy. The damage done to symphony morale 
as well as the reputation of the orchestra is the 
more regrettable because the reporting is 
basically uninformed. 

The headline could be written at any time 
during the twelve months. For symphony bank 
accounts consist of paid pledges and many 
promises, of cash from tickets sold and remain- 
ing to be sold. The better part of newspaper 
friendship to the cultural institution is to 
leave its pep rallies alone. Only if the orchestra 
actually dies, which it seldom does, is there 
reason for a funeral notice. 

The American Symphony Orchestra League 
has set, we believe, a rule of thumb that fifty 
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cents should be donated to a maintenance fund 
for every person living within the drawing area 
of attendance. The larger or major orchestras 
work on a smaller ratio, for their areas are 
vast. Their subsidy, while larger in Boston 
than, say, in Wichita Falls, Texas, is actually 
less than fifty cents a head in the Boston metro- 
politan complex. 

We think the new economy under which 
orchestras must live presents many of the 
paradoxes of show business. 

Orchestras must be better, not worse, if they 
are to excite their communities and satisfy 
their audiences. Orchestras must cost more if 
the playing personnel are to make a profession 
of their work and adhere long enough for 
development into a sensitive ensemble. All 
orchestras excepting the Boston, Philadelphia, 
New York, and Cleveland institutions require 
longer seasons and also summer work to ap- 
proximate forty weeks of employment out of 
the year. All orchestras need to spend more 
on management, ticket selling, and fund col- 
lection. All orchestras must be ready to pay 
the price (around $30,000 a year) for a con- 
ductor who can make the right kind of music. 

We would speculate offhand that every city 
of metropolitan pretensions should subsidize 
its orchestra to a minimum sum of $200,000 
and ask it to earn another $200,000. A total 
of twenty-four weeks, not eighteen, twenty, 
or twenty-two, is the least that can be offered 
in conscience to the musician for a winter's 
season of his time. 

On top of this the orchestra is faced by the 
necessity of asking fewer civic spirits for less 
and less donor money every year. If this appears 
to be a conundrum past answering, let us assure 
you that it is not. There is a strong movement 
afoot to lobby handouts from national, state, 
or city governments — any government will 
do. It has taken on so much momentum that 
one doubts it can be stopped ultimately. To us 
it appears to be the least pleasant solution 
possible for the difficulty. 


Unless the city is to the state what Salt 
Lake is to Utah, or Minneapolis to Minnesota, 
there naturally would be a grab from many 
places. Give Seguin, Texas, sufficient appropria- 
tion and it can have the finest orchestra in the 
Southwest. We imagine most states would be 
so harried by their component cities that funds 
available would be distributed too widely to 
accomplish anything salient. 

City governments are usually prevented by 
charter from feeding orchestras out of public 
funds. Some manage it, nevertheless, through 
their recreation departments for children’s 
concerts or events outside the regular schedule. 
These grants have varied from $5,000 to 
$25,000, and may help a civic nonprofit organ- 
ization augment the poor pay of its musicians. 
In the long run, though, they furnish no mate- 
rial aid to the maintenance fund whereby the 
subscription concerts are financed — and these 
concerts are the orchestra’s raison d’étre. 

The provincial orchestra could properly mis- 
trust the descent upon Washington. The big 
outfits who need help least will get the most. 
Not a dime will come unless the usual shenani- 
gans of political manipulation are indulged. 
The Houston Symphony, for example, might 
very well fail in its request for $25,000 while 
the Cleveland Orchestra picks up a similar sum 
to underwrite a tour to Texas. 

In addition to the danger of meshing the 
arts with politics and the possibilities of propa- 
ganda control as well as party-system jobbing, 
there is a further peril. No governmental aid 
promises to continue, and such aid might very 
well bring up an orchestra in a style to which 
it had better not accustom itself. For sporadic 
allotments to any of the arts always have been 
sitting ducks for political demagoguery. 

“I'll save the taxpayer’s money. I won't 
spend it on folderols like symphony orchestras,” 
can be the cry of a Huey Long or a Lee 
O’Daniel. It would get him elected. 

What is left, then, are the people themselves. 
The burden that is now staggering the large 
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givers should be lessened; the increased and 
evened-off wealth of the masses should be 
tapped. We imagine that a $200,000 mainte- 
nance fund could be raised in Dallas, or Hous- 
ton, or San Antonio by the mere intensive effort 
of sufficient manpower to get around. No dona- 
tion need exceed $1,000. Those who would be 
willing to give more should be invited to lend 
their services to enlist four other $1,000 donors 
and save the difference. No donation should 
be less than $100. Persons unable to give more 
should be guided to the box office to buy 
tickets. 

It is our belief, after a third of a century of 


observation, that the voluntary subsidy is still 
the best way to support a symphony orchestra, 
to make it responsive to one community’s 
needs and desires, and to give the dot on the 
map a chance to make a contribution to the 
world’s culture. 

It is also our belief that this subsidy must 
be based broadly and not confined to the few 
moguls who can’t get away or out of it. At 
that we are reckoning the Dallas area at only 
twenty-five cents a head and not the fifty cents 
somebody else figured. The problem ceases 
then to be anything other than managerial and 
organizational. 


The Editor’s Notebook 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Vil 

is not impossible to indicate a philosophic base 
for the thinking behind selection of the few 
verses printed out of the many hundreds which 
come in annually. In broadest terms, this 
criterion was recently defined by Margaret L. 
Hartley of the SWR staff. The magazine, she 
told a group of poets, wants verse 


which flows as directly as the poet is able to 
let it flow from that depth of the mind which 
Jung calls the collective unconscious, the part 
of the human psyche in which we are all one 
in our humanity. Whatever comes from this 


part of the mind, deeper than conscious 


thought, more profoundly real to us than the 
reports of our senses, shapes itself in the hands 
of a true poet so that no questions need be 
asked about form—it creates its own form, 
as a fountain has its own form dictated by the 
laws of the rising and falling of water. It com- 
municates, and no questions need be asked 
about that either, for the experience of which it 
tells is common to all men of all times and all 
races. It is the material of all myths, from those 
of Babylon to those of the Navajo. Whatever 
the subject, through it, if it comes from this 


source, will be seen some part of a great, climb- 
ing road—the path of the hero, the human 
soul, striving for that greatest of all mysterious 
fruitions—union wth its deepest self, which 
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